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RADIO IN BRITAIN 
By URSULA GREVILLE 


VEN before I landed in New York it was made clear to me 
k that the radio problem is in a very vexed stage in this 

country. None of you feel that your solution of it at 
present is entirely satisfactory, but you naturally want to think 
the whole position out very carefully before you change to a sys- 
tem of organisation which may have even greater disadvantages. 
It is impossible for an Englishwoman to judge what would be the 
best organisation for radio in America, but a problem of this 
magnitude must sooner or later be solved on international lines, 
and therefore none of us can know too much about what the other 
is doing. Radio is not only a business problem. It is becoming 
more and more a vital amenity of the whole community, and I 
therefore feel justified in offering to an American public a short 
account of the position as it existed when I left England in No- 
vember, the day after the celebration of the second anniversary 
of the commencement of operations by the British Broadcasting 
Company, Ltd. 

I must make the reservation that by the time this is printed 
the situation may have developed out of all knowledge, for our 
radio is controlled from one centre by J. C. W. Reith, a Scotsman 
of vivid imagination and of a high idealism. And a Scotsman 
with imagination is capable of all. 

There is at any rate one thing for which the British composer 
has to thank the war. In an island within easy reach of the 
enemy coast we took quite naturally to the idea of a Government 
monopoly of wireless communication. And since we have never 
had any other conditions there is no general resentment at the 
idea of a licence fee to be paid by listeners. 
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Until just over two years ago, indeed, broadcasting was carried 
out from independent stations in an experimental way, at the ex- 
pense of the individual manufacturers of apparatus. But this 
was never looked upon as a permanent solution of the question. 

After long negotiation a scheme was brought into operation 
on November 14th, 1922, on the following main lines. A limited 
company was formed, of which the shareholders were the manu- 
facturers of wireless apparatus. The existing stations were 
transferred to this company, and operated by it. An agreement 
was entered into with the Postmaster-General, representing the 
Government, whereby the British Broadcasting Company under- 
took to erect and operate within a certain time limit eight main 
and eight relay stations within Great Britain. The Company 
undertook that it would admit all manufacturers of wireless ap- 
paratus within the British Isles to membership, that it would 
broadcast no advertisement, and that it would not distribute by 
way of dividend or bonus more than seven per cent. on its capital. 
In return for these undertakings the Government granted an ex- 
clusive right to broadcast for public reception for a short term of 
years and undertook to issue licences for the erection of receiving 
stations and to pay over the fees received to the company, less a 
percentage. The fee was fixed at ten shillings for the ordinary 
listener, with fifteen shillings for the man, or schoolboy, who 
bought parts and constructed his own set; but it has since been 
found advisable to keep to a flat rate, and the Constructor’s 
licence has been done away with. Of the 10/-, 2/6 is retained by 
the Post-Office and 7/6 paid to the Company. It is a con- 
dition of the licence that only sets or parts of British manufacture 
shall knowingly be used, and until June of 1924, a royalty on the 
turnover of its members was a large source of income to the Com- 
pany. The Government gave no undertaking that the Army and 
Navy would not operate on the wave lengths assigned for public 
broadcasting, and there has from time to time been a certain 
amount of interference from these sources, particularly in coastal 
areas; but accommodation has generally been reached in time, 
and on the whole a thoroughly good service is maintained. All 
the main stations called for have been in operation for some time, 
and the last of the relay stations was, I believe, opened in the early 
part of November. The Company has gone beyond its bond in 
developing high-power broadcasting, and hopes in the not distant 
future to make it possible for most listeners in the country to have 
a choice of two programs, the one serious and the other light, at 
all times. 
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In practice, these terms gave the Broadcasting Company an 
income from licences of some two hundred thousand pounds ster- 
ling in their first year of work, and the estimate for the second year 
was double that amount. Manufacturers are working to capacity, 
so that there is reason to believe that the revenue from both 
royalties and licences will continue to increase. 

It is believed that the number of unlicensed listeners is ex- 
tremely small, although so far as I know no very close inspection 
for unauthorised sets is made. 

In the earliest days of the Company there were no figures of 
probable revenue to go on, but the principle was accepted from the 
beginning that the right to broadcast was an integral part of 
copyright. No action at law has been fought on the subject, so 
that it is not yet settled whether broadcasting rights are part of 
the right of public performance or whether they are part of 
the right of mechanical reproduction. There are no doubt many 
cases where the right to collect fees might have been disputed, 
but the Broadcasting Company have throughout taken the view 
that they had no desire to avail themselves of any man’s work 
without remunerating him. The argument that broadcasting 
was so great an advertisement for a work or for an artist has been 
used to some extent, but with the object rather of keeping fees 
low than of avoiding payment altogether. 

It is indeed fortunate that the personnel of the company is 
a body of idealists. They regard themselves as the trustees of 
an incomparable instrument for the education no less than the 
amusement of the nation, and are fully aware of the possibility 
that by their instrumentality the time may come when a serious 
composer may be able to make a living by his pen. 

~ Certainly the broadcast has proved to be in England a great 
foe to the worst kind of music. On the one hand, bad and un- 
original music very quickly becomes threadbare when repeated 
again and again, while more serious work will stand the strain. 
On the other hand, the radio set in the home has proved a most 
deadly enemy to the attendances at the ballad concerts and to the 
sales of those same ballads. The market for these was among 
people who liked a little music in their homes in the evenings, and 
who therefore were regular purchasers of songs that were either 
so innocent or so reminiscent that a fifty per cent. performance of 
them could be given almost without mental effort. These people 
used such songs, not that they were the best type of music they 
could appreciate, but because they represented the highest type 
they could perform. Their musical needs are far better filled 
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by listening to broadcast music than they ever were by their own 
performances. 

On the other hand, I am informed by publishers of serious 
music that their sales are little if at all diminished by the effect 
of broadcasting. The people who bought this class of music were 
the real musical amateurs, with a fair technical equipment or at 
any rate enough musicianship to get joy from their own personal 
efforts at music-making. ‘These people, if they have a wireless 
set, use it only to listen to a few of the best programs, and con- 
tinue to be users of printed music to almost the same extent as 
formerly. And the serious publisher has a new source of direct 
revenue in the broadcast fees, which he shares with the composer. 
At present the fee paid for the broadcasting of a song or single 
musical item of not more than eight minutes in length is three 
shillings and sixpence, with an additional shilling for each extra 
station from which the item is relayed. For a play the usual fee 
is about two pounds two shillings an act. Quite often much larger 
fees than these are paid, as for instance when a dramatic work is 
specially written for broadcasting. I am inclined to believe that 
in years to come the general run of fees will be very much higher 
than at present. The income of the Broadcasting Company will 
be enormous, and since they cannot distribute their profits and 
will quickly write off their capital expense, a substantial sum will 
be available for the service, both of artists and material. I have 
a hope that in the future the serious composer will obtain sufficient 
revenue from his broadcast fees to free him from the need either 
to sacrifice his ideals by writing pot-boiling music or to blunt 
his sensibilities by the drudgery of daily teaching. 

The question of plays and operas specially written for broad- 
casting is an interesting one, and one which has, I believe, been 
more fully explored in England than in the States. We have had 
at least two plays produced, one a comedy, the other a tragedy. 
Each lasted some twelve to fifteen minutes, and the action was 
supposed to take place in the dark, or by firelight, so that a reason- 
able mise-en-scéne was possible to every listener. An opera 
founded on the story of the Willow-pattern plate is under con- 
sideration, and by having such a plate in front of them listeners 
will be able to imagine the action. An opening occurs here for 
actors whose age makes it difficult for them to get engagements for 
the stage. Age does not destroy the speaking voice, but increases 
the distinctions between one voice and another; so that it may be 
expected that the voices of old men will be even better than those 
of young for radio plays. The technique required is higher than 
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for the stage, just as the singer’s technique needs to be surer for 
ideally perfect broadcasting than for the concert platform. A 
charming face has often gulled the public that its owner was an 
intelligent personality, but the radio is the first to show up such 
impostors. It demands a perfect technique combined with a 
powerful personality. 

I must not be understood as meaning that the average run of 
artists singing on the radio in England is better, either as regards 
technique or personality, than the average run of concert artists. 
This is not so. I am talking of the abstract requirements and 
possibilities of the respective media. It is well known that there 
are many singers who charm on the concert platform, but who 
do not make good gramophone records. These same artists are 
found to be those difficult to broadcast, though the loss of effect is 
less pronounced on the radio owing to the fact that wireless trans- 
mission has reached a much higher stage of development on the 
mechanical side than has gramophone recording. These are the 
singers, in my opinion, whose voices are in some way not properly 
placed, and I believe that it will be found to be these whose voices 
will show signs of wear in middle life. I fancy that in years to 
come much damage to voices through faulty method will be avoided 
by early observation of mechanical reactions of this sort. 

In general there is a high average standard in England, both 
of the quality of music performed and the excellence of the per- 
formance. This is not to say that there is no rubbish broadcast 
and no poor artist ever heard. But there has been coéperation 
with the British National Opera Company, by which single acts 
or entire operas are broadcast from Covent Garden, and artists 
like Ivogiin, Hislop, have been heard. Nearly every week part 
of a symphony concert is broadcast from Manchester or elsewhere, 
and this often includes a first performance. Light operas are given 
in special studio performances, where the action can be more 
closely suggested, and even amplified, than by broadcasting a 
stage performance. The music broadcast for dancing to the whole 
country three times a week is the actual dance music being played 
at the Savoy Hotel. We have had a series of one hour recitals of 
young English composers’ works, with the composers themselves 
codperating. John Coates and others of our greatest singers give 
weekly recitals of songs. Among instrumentalists we have had 
artists of the standing of Irene Scharrer and Daisy Kennedy, al- 
though the hostility of Mr. Lionel Powell has limited the list 
severely. A concert was recently broadcast simultaneously to 
all stations which was an historical survey of music “from Bach 
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to Varese,” at which the much discussed ““Hyperprism” had its 
English premiére. And now a series of public Symphony Con- 
certs has been started, at which the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
is engaged, conducted by such men as Pierre Monteux, Furt- 
wingler, Weingartner, von Klenau, and Goossens. These take 
place at Covent Garden Opera House, which is filled by a public 
who have not hitherto been concert-goers. Microphones are fitted 
in the opera house, and the concert is broadcast simultaneously 
to all stations. At one of these concerts, next March,’ a fine in- 
ternational gesture to this country is being made, for Stillman 
Kelley’s Pilgrim’s Progress will be given, a choir of five hundred 
voices being brought from the midlands for the purpose. 

There has of course been a great deal of antagonism to the 
radio. It has come chiefly from two sources: the impresarios, 
headed by Mr. Lionel Powell, and the publishers and concert 
organisers, headed by Mr. William Boosey of Messrs. Chappell. 
Mr. Powell indeed got so rattled that he told us that the radio was 
a fitting medium only for third-rate artists and hyenas, and this 
in a week when John Coates, our finest interpreter, was broad- 
casting. Musicians in England take Mr. Lionel Powell very 
seriously because he is the one man amongst us apart from the 
broadcasters themselves who can afford to pay artists good fees. 
Some day perhaps he will forget to be obstinate, and realise that 
broadcasting, like printing, has come to stay. Mr. William 
Boosey’s weight rests on the Queen’s Hall, which the firm he 
directs happens to own. It is the only hall in London suitable for 
orchestral concerts, and the course of music in that city has often 
been influenced by the fact that it is in the possession of a firm 
of publishers of popular ditties. But Mr. Boosey has in the past 
shown himself capable of being convinced by circumstances that 
have become too strong for him. 

There have naturally been great shortcomings in the early 
organisation of the movement. Artists were for a long time paid 
only an expense allowance of one guinea. This gave Mr. Powell 
a strong argument, and has put the Broadcasting Company in a 
position that will take some living down, although for some time 
artists have been paid fair and even generous fees. The programs 
are sometimes a curious jumble. Recently a string quartet was 
interrupted at the London station between two movements for 
some items by a “concert party.”” But I would not dwell here on 


1Miss Greville, my colleague of The Sackbut, wrote this article in December, 1924 
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the many things we in England wish to see altered. I do that in 
The Sackbut, but writing here I feel the desire only to talk of those 
points that we have solved satisfactorily, in the hope that the 
great possibilities of this new field may be developed everywhere 
in the best interests of all concerned. 





FELIPE PEDRELL 
By EDGAR ISTEL 


T is a remarkable fact that at this late day, in our so-called 
I Age of Travel, Spain still remains the least-known country 

of Europe. How little is known of Spain even by its next 
neighbors, the French, these latter denote in the jocular phrase, 
“Africa begins just beyond the Pyrenees.” And the Germans 
use the term ‘“‘spanisch” to designate anything queer or out of 
the way. Certain it is that a traveller from the north finds much 
that is strange and unusual in Spain; but he soon becomes aware 
that, while there is a politico-geographical entity known as the 
Spanish state, there is no culturally unified Spanish people, nor 
even a universal Spanish language. What we commonly call 
*“‘Spanish”’—i.e., the language which predominates in the Iberian 
peninsula and the several Spanish-American states—is called 
“Castilian” in Spain itself, being the dialect spoken in the prov- 
inces forming the ancient kingdom of Castile, and still maintaining 
its supremacy through the influence of the Castilian capital, 
Madrid, as against the strivings after independence of the Basques 
(on the Atlantic; capital, Bilbao), and the Catalans (on the Med- 
iterranean; capital, Barcelona). The Basque tongue, supposedly 
that of the primitive inhabitants of the peninsula, is an idiom of 
most obscure origin, having no apparent connection with other 
European languages; the Castilian, as we know, is in many re- 
spects similiar to Italian, but bears a yet stronger resemblance 
to Latin and has assimilated numerous Arabic words; while the 
Catalan is more nearly related to the Proveneal dialect of southern 
France, and holds an intermediate position betwixt French, 
Italian, and Castilian. The Catalans inhabit the fruitful “Prin- 
cipado de Catalufia,” whose four provinces (Barcelona, Gerona, 
Lérida and Tarragona) occupy the northeastern corner of the 
Iberian trapezium. This countryside, peculiarly favored as to 
climate, and parted from France by the Pyrenees, in which the 
chief rivers of Catalonia have their rise, belongs culturally—and 
formerly also politically—to what are now the French provinces of 
Roussillon and Languedoc. Thus the Pyrennes, which are at pres- 
ent the dividing line, were once the centre of the regional entity, 
concerning whose earlier greatness and future destiny the Catalans 
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dream. The Catalan, in whose veins is mingled the blood of 
Greeks, Romans, Goths, Arabs, French, and (especially on the 
island of Mallorca) Jews, is an individual of strongly marked 
characteristics. Like the Basque, he is a born industrial, in con- 
trast to the more courtly and generous, though less enterprising, 
Castilian, and to the Andalusian, usually steeped in African 
lethargy, but possessed of an imagination derived from his Arab 
ancestry. Frugal, hardy, and adventurous, most Catalans are 
first and foremost servitors of the “‘gran caballero Don Dinero” — 
the great Lord Lucre. But their fervent love of the homeland 
has also found artistic expression in peculiarly fantastic creations 
having close affinity with the old Provengal spirit, and this not 
least in the domain of music, but likewise in poetry and archi- 
tecture. The treasures of Catalan folk-song may now find 
appreciation even beyond the Atlantic, for New York possesses, 
in Kurt Schindler, a masterly promoter of this genre. 

Now, it is surely no mere accident that the actual founder 
of modern Spanish art-music, and at the same time the regenerator 
and rediscoverer of the great early Spanish masters, Felipe Pedrell 
—now living! at a ripe old age in Barcelona—should be a Catalan. 
All the tenacious energy of this peculiar race, all its untiring in- 
dustry, were in him transferred from the industrial field to the 
realm of art, and with ideal devotion, in despite of most formidable 
obstacles, have produced a series of works whose enormous ex- 
tent would be imposing even were they not distinguished by the 
hall-mark of genius. In Pedrell—this most remarkable, wholly 
isolated, phenomenon—are united qualities of rarest sort other- 
wise found only in various individuals. The Spaniards have 
bestowed on him the honorary title of “the Spanish Wagner’’; 
but this similitude assumes at once too much and too little. 
Pedrell, an ardent admirerjof the German master, is nevertheless 
not his slavish imitator. In his dramatic creations he now and 
then shows a closer relationship to the Russian dramatists— 
les extrémes se touchent. In some aspects he‘forms a parallel to 
Rimsky-Korsakov, whose true greatness is just beginning to be 
understood, and who, in my opinion, marks the dawn of a new 
era. For Pedrell resembles him, above all, in his profound study 
of national folk-music, which with both masters forms the basis 
of their lyrico-dramatic creative work. Besides this, Pedrell’s 
musico-scientific labors, which are closely bound up with his 
artistic activities, are of such magnitude as to be in a class with 





1This was written before his death on August 19, 1922. 
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those of Fétis and Riemann, although, considered in their con- 
nection with a truly productive mentality, they possess greater 
affinity to those of the Belgian, Gevaert. All this is set down, 
not for the purpose of classifying Pedrell, who is an entirely unique 
individuality, but in order that persons who know little or nothing 
about him may obtain an inkling, at least, of the many-sidedness 
of the man whose attitude with regard to the young-Spanish 
school of composers is very neatly characterized by his pupils 
as that of a Glinka of Spanish music. The best names in neo- 
Spanish music are those of his pupils—Albeniz, Vivez, Perez 
Casas, Falla, Millet, Granados. The path indicated by him in 
his epoch-making pamphlet “Por Nuestra Misica,” and in his 
gigantic creation Los Pirineos, has been pursued with success in 
the dramatic field by the above-named disciples and other young 
Spanish masters like Manén, Guridi, Morera, Conrado del Campo. 
But to give a comprehensive view of the vast field covered by the 
lifework of Pedrell, we must acquaint ourselves with the principal 
stages of his career, passed with so little of outward incident in 
uninterrupted productive activity; we shall not, however, waste 
time in enumerating a host of details. 

Felipe Pedrell was born on February 19, 1841, in the ancient 
city of Tortosa on the Ebro, not far from Valencia. At the tender 
age of seven he became a member of the Cathedral choir. Here 
he heard for the first time the names of the great masters of church- 
music, reverently mentioned by his first teacher, Juan Antonio 
Nin; the same masters to whom he himself was later to raise 
monuments more lasting than bronze, in the shape of new editions. 
Through the exercises in musical dictation he likewise gained an 
intimacy with the rich treasures of folk-song-like melody, and so 
gradually arrived at the conviction that a genuinely national art 
is attainable only on the basis of national folk-song. When the 
change of voice temporarily interfered with his duties as chorister, 
adolescence brought in its train an unquenchable longing for com- 
positorial activity. He left his teacher, who (as he thought) 
failed to teach him just what he needed, and gave himself up to 
the delights of scribbling innumerable note-heads on countless 
sheets of music-paper—‘‘musical graphomania,” as he himself 
jestingly called it. His sole musical apparatus was a senescent 
manichord; he had given up the study of the violin because his 
teacher was unable to satisfy his craving for theoretical acoustic 
knowledge. In time his father discovered these secret attempts 
at composition, packed up a heap of the bescrawled music-sheets, 
and called on the abandoned teacher to ask what he should do 
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with the boy. At first, young Pedrell was in despair at seeing 
his compositions delivered over to his ““enemy’”—the man who, 
with malice aforethought, had withheld from him the secrets of 
art. But he soon found out that, instead of an enemy, he had 
made a real friend by his eruptive talent for composition; thence- 
forward a relation of cordial comradeship subsisted between 
teacher and pupil, to be dissolved only by death. But Pedrell 
kept faith with his beloved instructor even after the latter’s de- 
cease; and so his first essay in literature was a necrology. 

In these happenings of his youth there lies a good bit of char- 
acterization with respect to Pedrell’s personality, which consist- 
ently developed “according to the law of its inception” (as Goethe 
once expressed himself). 

The “first musical assault”’ of Pedrell upon his coevals was a 
three-part Stabat Mater, sung by his fellow-pupils in 1856; a few 
instrumental efforts, brought out by the local orchestra, made a 
less favorable impression, as the musicians could not read the 
transposing instrumental parts at sight. In the dramatic line 
his fancy was chiefly nourished by the Verdi operas then in vogue 
—I Masnadieri, Luisa Miller, Il Trovatore. In his future dwell- 
ing-place, Barcelona, which he visited for the first time in 1859, 
he also heard Bellini’s J Puritant and Donizetti’s Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor, whereupon he eagerly concocted potpourris of these 
operas. Not until 1860 did he come into possession of a square 
piano, and now his zeal for study and his musical graphomania 
burst all bounds. So the youthful worshipper of Verdi seized 
upon compositions by Schubert and Chopin, which strongly in- 
fluenced his further evolution. The following years produced 
many more works, and the inoculation by Schubert and Chopin 
brought on a violent attack in 1872 of what he jocularly designated 
as “‘nocturnitis chronica.”” These compositions and those coming 
directly after were published under the anagram “Delpler,” and 
the newspapers, not recognizing Pedrell in that name, guessed— 
not to the author’s disadvantage—that he must be a German 
composer. 

At the end of September, 1873, Pedrell removed to Barcelona, 
where, for the sake of financial profit, he became conductor at an 
operetta-theatre. During the years preceding, he had been 
actively engaged as a writer. Of peculiar importance was his 
article on “‘La Misica del Porvenir’” (The Music of the Future), 
published in 1868 in the ‘“‘Almanaque musical.” For it happens 
that Pedrell and some friends of his were the earliest adherents of 
Wagner in Spain. This article was directed against that same 
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ironical designation which, as everybody knows, was also adopted 
by Wagner as the title of a brochure; it is, as Pedrell himself 
thought, noteworthy not simply as a Wagnerian’s confession of 
faith, but especially because its author took occasion to demand 
the opening of the still virgin territory of folk-music. Said article 
is actually the earliest Spanish publication concerning Wagner— 
not (as Marsillach still asserts in the first Spanish biography of 
Wagner, published in 1878 in Barcelona) the Vienna Letter by 
Castro, which did not appear until 1876 in “‘La Ilustracién Es- 
panola y Americana.” This biography, unknown outside of 
Spain, has the special distinction that Wagner wrote a motto for 
it (appended thereto in facsimile), which reads: 


Should it prove true that the attention and expectancy of foreign 
nations are following the development of German art in the domain of 
poetry and music, we may assume that their interest centres on the orig- 
inality and undiluted genuineness of that development, for otherwise 
they could receive no new stimulation from us. I believe that in this 
sense it is desirable for our neighbors, no less than for ourselves, that a 
truly German style should be faithfully wrought out by us. 


The endeavors of Pedrell to evolve a national opera on a 
foundation of folk-song-like melody (as Weber had attempted for 
Germany) finally led in 1868 to the composition of his first opera, 
El ultimo Abencerraje, whose premiére took place at Barcelona in 
1874 in Italian and with the Italian title L’ultimo Abencerraggio. 
The opera was completed at the very moment when his wife, after 
barely a vear of wedded life, died in giving birth to a daughter. 
—Following the success of this opera a second, Quasimodo, ap- 
peared in 1875; in it he departed to a certain extent, both in 
matter and manner, from the way foreshadowed by his operatic 
firstling. 

In April, 1876, and again in November of the same year, in 
which he wrote a number of sacred compositions (among them a 
Mass and a Requiem) and songs, Pedrell visited Italy. There he 
buried himself in the libraries, studying, in accordance with a well- 
considered plan, the chief European productions in musical liter- 
ature, history and esthetics, together with the musical creations 
of every epoch, in particular those of the sixteenth century, and 
also the folk-lore of all peoples. He pursued these studies with 
the self-confessed aim of allaying a secret uneasiness, for he 
was able to apply exhaustively only a modicum of his creative 
energy. 

On returning to Spain he lived in retirement for a time in the 
house of his parents, but in 1877 he was already on his way to 
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Paris, where he wrote an original orchestral work based on 
Catalonian folk-music, “Lo cant de les montanyes” (The Song of 
the Mountains), which he forwarded to a musical competition at 
Barcelona. By four votes to one, Pedrell’s work was—rejected. 
Truth to tell, the entire strange, austere work formed a striking 
contrast to that which was usually cultivated even in Spain as 
folk-music—that is, the typical Andalusian style. As a study he 
then sketched out a King Lear, but speedily arrived at the convic- 
tion (as did Verdi) that the subject is not properly a musical one; 
as he said, it is no easy task to interpret ingratitude musically. 

Early in 1878 he wrote, for the “‘Latin Festivals’? in Mont- 
pellier, several works for chorus and orchestra, among them the 
“Gran Marcha de Coronacién”’ (Grand Coronation March) ded- 
icated to the poet Mistral. On this occasion the “Song of the 
Mountains” also received its meed of recognition. In the same 
year he rapidly wrote an opera, Cleopatra, which, though not held 
in high esteem by its author, none the less won a prize at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main. During 1879 numerous songs appeared, and 
in the following year several choral works. For 1881 a pamphlet, 
“La Opera Lohengrin en Madrid,” should be mentioned. Begin- 
ning with 1882 Pedrell published a collection of sacred music enti- 
tled “‘Salterio Sacro-Hispano,” likewise a semi-monthly periodical, 
“Notas Musicales y Literarias,”’ with music-supplements. Among 
the productions of the following year we note, as curiosities, the 
operettas Eda and Little Carmen, written (like Mara in 1889) to 
the order of a friend in New York, but never performed. From 
1888 onward he published the periodical ‘TIlustracién Musical 
Hispano-Americana,”’ continuing it in the face of all difficulties 
until 1896, and then giving it up “‘on account of the prevailing 
lack of artistic culture.” To this publication were adjoined, in a 
series of fascicles, first, a generously planned scheme for a Spanish 
music-bibliography; second, a technical music-lexicon; third, a 
biographical lexicon, completed only to letter G. 

The year 1890 may be designated as the most important one 
in the master’s creative career; in August he began the composi- 
tion of his magnum opus, Los Pirineos, which he finished in the 
Spring of 1891, and to which we shall return later. After it, and 
to be considered in connection with it, he published in 1891 the 
essay “Por Nuestra Misica,” in which Pedrell explains the basic 
principles of his artistic productivity in vigorous language. In the 
Autumn of this same year he accepted the post of musical critic 
for the daily “‘Diario de Barcelona.’’? With the year 1891, the 
fiftieth of Pedrell’s life, the material part of his mission was 
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accomplished. The next thirty years may be said to offer only 
postscripts and addenda. 

With 1894 commenced the publication of the broadly con- 
ceived collection “‘Hispaniz Schola Musica Sacra” (Spain’s School 
of Sacred Music), the first volume containing works by Chris- 
tophorus Morales. Each volume is accompanied by extended 
monographs on the several masters, together with analyses of the 
compositions selected. 

From 1893 to 1903 Pedrell lived in Madrid, but on account of 
adverse climatic conditions returned to Barcelona, where he settled 
permanently. While in Madrid he was professor of choral singing 
at the Conservatory; in 1895 he became a member of the Royal 
Academy, reading a paper on Cabezén; for seven years (from 
1896) he gave lectures on a variety of themes whose choice is 
highly characteristic for Pedrell’s intellectual bent. He began 
with the history and esthetics of music, and then spoke on the 
“Influence of folk-song on the development of musical national- 
ities and the evolution of the lyric drama’”’; thereafter he took up 
the history of Spanish music, treating more especially of religious 
art, the theatre, and folk-music; finally, ““The Lyric Drama and 
Wagner,” and a course on Spanish folk-song. The lectures alter- 
nated with analogous musical performances. In 1897 he began 
publishing his ‘‘Teatro lirico espafiol anterior al siglo XIX” (The 
Spanish Lyric Theatre anterior to the Nineteenth Century), Vol. 
I containing the peculiar tonadilla' “‘La decantada vida y nuerte 
del general Malbri’”’ (Life and Death of General Marlborough, 
celebrated in song), by Jacinto Valledor y la Calle (1785). Also 
in 1897, Pedrell journeyed to Venice, where, at the premiére of the 
prologue to his Los Pirineos in the Liceo Benedetto Marcello, he 
was the object of a great demonstration. Spain did not hear the 
grandest work of her most important national musician until 
five years later, on the occasion of its initial performance at Barce- 
lona in the Teatro Liceo (1902). A pamphlet, “La Trilogia Los 
Pirineos y la critica” (Barcelona, 1901), which appeared shortly 
before, gives particulars concerning the wide international interest 
already awakened by the piano reduction of the work. In it, 
beside the best Spanish names, we find approved critics from Ger- 
many (Krebs), Belgium (Van der Straaten), France (Bellaigue, 
Soubise), England (Hervey), Italy (Tebaldini), together with 
famous composers like Pietro Mascagni and César Cui, who did 
not disdain to show their respect for their Spanish colleague. A 
pendant to this Barcelonian brochure is found in the “Escritos 


1An earlier form of the modern Spanish zarzuela, song-play. 
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Heortasticos” (Panegyric Essays) published in Pedrell’s native 
town, Tortosa, in connection with his seventieth birthday (1911), 
to which a bibliographical supplement is annexed. In this publi- 
cation, alongside of a series of articles by Spanish musicians, 
written partly in Castilian, partly in the Catalonian dialect, are 
yet other names of international significance, notably the French- 
man, H. de Curzon, the Greek, Calvocoressi, the Italian, Radi- 
ciotti, and the German, Riemann. All of these unite in this book, 
prefaced by a Papal brief, in praise of the creative musician and 
investigator. In the year 1902, when the first performance of 
Los Pirineos took place, Breitkopf und Hirtel of Leipzig also 
published the first volume of the Complete Works of the greatest 
Spanish master of church music, Tomaso Ludovico da Victoria, 
Palestrina’s most eminent contemporary, Pedrell being the editor 
of the collection. (Up to 1913, eight volumes had appeared.) 
In 1903, as a companion-piece to Los Pirineos, there appeared the 
tragi-comedy La Celestina, after the celebrated drama by Fernando 
de Rojas, based, like its predecessor, on folk-song-like melody. 
This original work, which is worthy of special study, has hitherto 
been performed only in fragments and in a concert-hall (Barcelona, 
1911), but an arrangement for piano is printed. The original 
manuscript score, with all the rest of Pedrell’s manuscripts and 
his reference library, have been kept in the Biblioteca de Catalufia 
at Barcelona since 1918. An excellent catalogue in Catalonian 
of these manuscripts, in which the themes are noted, was pub- 
lished by Pedrell’s pupil Mn. Higini Angles (“Catdlog dels manu- 
scrits musicals de la collecié Pedrell’’; Barcelona, 1920), including 
besides the master’s own works innumerable copies, more partic- 
ularly of sacred music out of foreign libraries. 

Of publications in the years following we shall mention a 
lyrical festival folk-play, El Comte Arnan, the poem by Marazell 
(1904), the vocal score published with Catalan and French text— 
a play peculiarly adapted for open-air stages all’antico; an essay 
on Catalan folk-music (“La Cancé popular catalana’”’), published 
in 1906, and followed by various collections of essays and arti- 
cles—““Musicalerias,” ““Misicos contemporaneos,”’ “Jornadas de 
Arte,” ‘“‘Orientaciones,” and “Lirica nacionalizada.”” In 1908 
there appeared an Anthology of classic Spanish organists; in 1909, 
a catalogue of the Music Library of the ““Disputacié” in Barcelona, 
together with numerous other works. In 1910 Pedrell, then al- 
most a septuagenarian, journeyed to Buenos Aires to attend the 
premiére of his Los Pirineos in the Teatro Colén, where he was 
received with jubilation. On this occasion this work, till then 
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produced only in Italian, though composed to a Catalan text 
with French translation, was at last brought out in a Castilian 
version. The master’s seventieth birthday was celebrated with 
special honors; the eightieth passed over in comparative quiet. 
During this decade the indefatigable worker began to feel the 
accumulating weight of years, and his physical strength, sapped 
by over-strenuous exertions, sometimes failed him. Nevertheless, 
these final years saw the completion of such an important work as 
the “Canconiero musical popular” in three volumes (Valls, 1918- 
21), a comprehensive collection of folk-songs harmonized in keep- 
ing with their style. I shall take it up in detail in some future 
article on Spanish folk-music. 


* * 
* 


Before turning to Pedrell’s chief work, Los Pirineos, we must 
consider at some length his highly important essay “‘Por Nuestra 
Misica. Algunas observaciones sobre la magna cuestién de una 
escuela lirica nacional motivadas por la trilogia Los Pirineos” 
(For Our Music. Some observations upon the important ques- 
tion of a national lyric school, occasioned by the trilogy Los 
Pirineos), Barcelona, 1891. 

Even now, thirty years after the publication of this epochal 
essay, the two largest opera-theatres of Spain, at Madrid and 
Barcelona, receive German, French and Italian opera-troupes, 
who sing in their respective languages, but extend no welcome to 
Spanish operas sung in the Castilian tongue. Knowing this, we 
can understand the bitter irony with which Pedrell declares, at 
the beginning of the work, that there are two questions which are 
likely to remain unanswered till the Day of Judgment: the 
Eastern question, and the question of Spanish opera in—Spain. 

The objective of Pedrell’s pamphlet is condensed in the 
significant phrase of the learned Jesuit musician Antonio Eximeno 
(b. Valencia, 1729; d. 1808), a native of Pedrell’s homeland: 
“Sobre la base del canto nacional debia costruir cada pueblo su 
sistema”’ (Every people should construct its system on the basis 
of its folk-songs). Pedrell extends this idea to include, not merely 
the songs of nameless folk-singers, but also the works of the most 
notable professional musicians, as basic material for the con- 
struction of a “system,” i.e., a national style. For a hundred 
years [he says] all questions of this kind have been theoretically 
discussed ad nauseam; our own time imperatively demands deeds 
deriving from and continuing the best national tradition of those 
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masters whose lifework is so underservedly buried beneath the 
wreckage of centuries. As landmarks in the theory of his pre- 
decessors which have shown genuine fructifying quality he notes 
three works: 


1601: Caccini, preface to ““Nuove Musiche.”’ 
1769-70: Gluck, introductions to Alceste and Paride ed Elena. 
1852: Wagner, “Oper und Drama.” 


Of peculiar interest is Pedrell’s relation to Wagner. He ad- 
mires his genial inspiration, but warns against blind imitation, 
which leads along the same path that was followed by the imita- 
tors of Michelangelo—to perpetual sterility. Wagner’s mighty 
art [he continues] is primarily Germanic, and therefore quite 
opposed to the Latin genius. And in proof of the difference be- 
tween Germanic and Romanic thought he contrasts Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet and Calderén’s A secreto agravio secreta venganza (For 
secret insult, secret vengeance);—before Hamlet strikes down 
the culprit, he considers and philosophizes; Calderén’s hero, on 
the contrary, seizes his sword without an instant’s reflection, 
obeying only the impulse of his impugned honor. But Pedrell 
calls upon the “artist of the south” to create a purely human art- 
work that shall owe allegiance to no particular nationality. So 
it is sufficiently remarkable to meet this “artist of the south,” 
shortly thereafter, in closest contact with the national art of a 
nation separated, as far as is possible geographically in Europe, 
from Spain, yet possessing in common with Spain a musical 
boundary scarcely suspected—the Orient, whose music, coming 
both to Spain (via North Africa) and to Russia (via Asia) from the 
south, has often influenced Spanish and Russian music in quite 
parallel fashion. As a counterpoise to Wagner’s teachings Pedrell 
points—and this suggestion, of which but scant notice has hitherto 
been taken in European music, appeals to me as highly important 
for the future development of opera—to the practice of the Russian 
masters, whose principles show, to be sure, a certain affinity to 
Wagner’s, but who reach similar results by different methods. 
The Russian masters, remarks Pedrell, have, like Wagner, drafted 
all the elements of polyphonic art into the service of the lyric 
drama, but not so as to give them the preponderance. The 
vocal parts always predominate; they are not sacrified (as fre- 
quently with Wagner) to scenic requirements. In contrast with 
Wagner’s symphonic forms, the Russian are of a more lyrical 
cast. Like the German master, the Russians strive for an intimate 
blending of the poetic word with the music, but they reject the 
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monotony of the recitative, “which the German Master has ex- 
traordinarily mistreated.”” The Russian recitative is more me- 
lodic, and thereby the declamation gains a more strongly marked 
lyric interest, without sacrificing its own character. 

With respect to the so-called Leitmotiv (called by Wagner 
himself the Grundthema), the Russians do not reject it in principle, 
although avoiding so far as possible its employment @ la Wagner. 
Says Pedrell: 


My notions on this point are the following:—each character should 
have his or her own peculiar melodico-harmonic characterization, and 
this characterization should be developed in themes which are varied 
with the varying situations of the drama. In a word, the theory of our 
own P. Juan Andrés: ‘Employ for the drama such tones, themes, or 
motives (Leitmotiven) as are properly applicable to the given situations 
of the characters and the expression of the poem, so as effectively to 
enhance the emotional expression.’—For this reason I think that interest 
should not be concentrated exclusively on the orchestra, in such wise as 
to weaken the significance which of right belongs to the vocal part of the 
drama. Certain themes that require of the characters mere episodic 
fragments of recititative, do not need orchestral exposition, as they pos- 
sess neither intrinsic value nor higher significance. The characters, in 
opera, are the bearers of the action and the scenic interest; consequently, 
their codperation must not be limited to supplementing the orchestra; 
rather do they utter the words whence the music necessarily takes its 
rise, for through them and in them the action and music of the drama 
have their being. The characters appear encompassed by all the mo- 
tives demanded by any given situation, but the themes must suffer 
transformation whenever the drama so requires. Through such trans- 
formation and variation, whether from a tonal, modal or instrumental 
aspect, they do not lose their unity, but serve to present the individual- 
ity of the given character in the shading called for by successive situ- 
ations. 


These thoughts, having an affinity with Wagner’s, yet differ- 
ing from them in important points, were penned at a time when 
the blind satellites of Wagner were celebrating their orgies in 
almost all quarters of the globe (Russia excepted)—when it was 
considered a sacrilege (more especially in Germany) not to sub- 
scribe to every detail, however peculiar it might be to the master’s 
originality. Time has fully sustained Pedrell’s wholesome opin- 
ions, and now, after the Wagner following has pursued its course 
ad absurdum, we can perceive (not our least help thereto being the 
increasing influence of the best Russian works) that the future 
belongs to the style advocated by Pedrell, and not to the fanatic 
literalists among the followers of Wagner. It is instructive to 
note the response of the Russians to Pedrell’s endeavors. César 
Cui (1835-1918), although not directly bound up with the so- 
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called “‘innovators’’ (Rimsky-Korsakov, Mussorgsky, Dargomyzh- 
sky), but personally very close to them, and intimately acquainted 
with their artistic aims, was also a warm friend of Pedrell’s; in 
October, 1893, he published in Moscow (in the periodical “The 
Artist”) an article entitled “Two Foreign Artists,” which was 
chiefly devoted to Pedrell, the Belgian composer Paul Gilson also 
receiving some attention. Pedrell’s allotment in this unique 
essay (whose Russian original is not obtainable) lies before me 
in a Spanish translation, from which I quote. After a prelim- 
inary inquiry into the causes of the decadence of European music, 
which has arrived (according to Rubinstein) at its “Twilight of the 
Gods,” he asserts that three principal causes lie at the root of the 
matter: (1) The dearth of composers of real genius in all countries; 
(2) the triumph of tone-coloring over musical thought, a condition 
which, since Berlioz, has fallen more and more under the control 
of “incidental” color; (3) the innumerable host of composers, 
out of whose superabundant production it is difficult to isolate 
the works of real and enduring value; finally (4), the irruption 
into Art of the struggle for existence, whereby Art has been de- 
based to a business, rapid and superficial production has been 
encouraged and the chase after success at any price unduly stim- 
ulated; whereas artistic conscience, conviction, style, have become 
secondary considerations. (The developments of the last twenty 
years, in which, particularly since the World War, the struggle 
for existence has grown more and more acute, sustain Cui’s state- 
ments at every point.) 

As a refreshing contrast, as an artist of conviction, firm 
faith and great talent, Cui then introduces Pedrell: 
No one has served Spanish music with such devotion and self-denial, as 
Pedrell; no one else has done so much for it. He succeeded in success- 
fully combatting the indifference of a public always hostile to new ideas, 
though he himself did not come off without many a grievous wound. 
Any other would in time have renounced this ungrateful task, but 
Pedrell, thanks to his impulsive, energetic character, takes heart anew 
after every blow, discovering new lifesprings in the very dangers of the 
incessant contest. For all this, despite his successes in foreign lands, he 
has not won that success at home which he might have gained with a 
more yielding temperament and a certain talent for intrigue, by reason of 
his straightforward, independent disposition. 


With these words, quoted (according to Cui) “from a highly 
competent Spanish musician,” the Russian master introduces his 
Spanish colleague to his readers. In connection with the pas- 
sage from Pedrell’s pamphlet cited above, Cui corroborates the 
statement that Pedrell is in close touch with the principles of the 
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Russian school, concerning which he is very well informed. Further 
on he declares, on the strength of the music to Los Pirineos, that 
Pedrell has actually succeeded, notwithstanding his consistent 
employment of basic (leading) motives, in cutting loose from the 
orchestral tyranny of Wagner and bringing out the vocal parts 


more prominently. 


Although Pedrell (continues Cui), displays himself as to form as a dis- 
ciple of Wagner, he nevertheless sought to imbue his creation with a 
thoroughly national spirit. To this end he used old folk-melodies, of 
course with certain alterations, besides churchly themes from the great 
Spanish composers of the middle ages. Such employment determines 
the School to which the work belongs, not by reason of its style, as we do 
in Russia (The Stone Guest by Dargomyzhsky' represents, in spite of an 
entire lack of Russian themes, simply in and by its style one of the most 
perfect specimens of the modern Russian School), but by its content, the 
character of its themes. 


Concerning his relation to folk-song, which he did not copy 
literally, but with whose innermost essence he impregnated him- 
self, Pedrell expressed himself in the above-mentioned pamphlet 


with unusual discrimination: 


Folk-song, this ‘voice of the nations,’ the original inspiration of 
some great nameless singer, is searched by the spotlight of contemporary 
art and shown to be its quintessence; the modern composer nourishes 
himself with this quintessence, and assimilates it. He lends it the deli- 
cate forms that music alone can offer—music, which in our time has 
undergone an extraordinary technico-formal evolution unknown to 
earlier ages. Thus folk-song gives the pitch, the fundament, while 
modern art adds thereto of its own—a conventional symbolism, the 
wealth of its forms. And the Beautiful is made more beautiful by the 
discovery of an harmonious relation between form and content. Out of 
this happy combination of conditions, the theme being not merely folk- 
song-like, but capable of artistic culture, it follows that by this means one 
can reproduce the local color as well as the peculiarity of the epoch in 
which the scene of the art-work is laid. The individuality of the artist 
thus manifests itself in the theme precisely as, in it, we catch an echo of 
voices from a far-distant past. The various elements are blended, and 
while the fundament is influenced by a cosmopolitan tendency, the theme 
receives the stamp of a vigorous and original personality even in cases 
where it would seem more advisable to exercise eclecticism in the choice 
of forms. My friend P. Uriarte defines the ‘Lied’ (a German term un- 
translatable into other languages) as a metamorphosed folk-song. So, 
when the Lied, expanded both in form and in treatment, was adequately 
developed for dramatic uses, might we not assert that the national lyric 
drama is, in reality, the expanded Lied? Are there not displayed therein 
a faithful impression both of the artistic personality of each author and 


1A posthumous work (Kamenoi Gost) instrumented by Rimsky-Korsakov, and 
produced in St. Petersburg, 1872, with a postlude by Cui. 
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an admirable reflection of all the homogeneous artistic revelations of a 
people? The national lyric drama is, therefore, the Lied developed to 
proportions requisite for the drama; it is the metamorphosed folk-song. 


Spain possesses a vast number of folk-songs of various origin. 
But neither Europe nor the majority of Spanish musicians have 
the remotest idea of the wealth of forms to be found in Spanish 
folk-music, neither can they imagine (without detailed study) 
the melodic and rhythmic significance of the innumerable primi- 
tive melodies that gush forth in every province. As Pedrell re- 
marks, that would require a philology of music not less interesting 
than the philology of languages, and equally comprehensive. 
The music in general circulation, written not only by foreigners, 
but by Spanish composers likewise, under the name of “‘Spanish 
folk-music,”” and so much applauded by the general public, is 
neither rhythmically nor melodically nor tonally really Spanish, 
for only in rare instances is Spanish music constructed on the 
modern European scale. Anyone harmonizing the Spanish folk- 
tunes on that basis resembles a person who pretends to understand 
the speech of a nation, and yet is quite unfamiliar with the letters 
forming its alphabet. 

In point of fact, the harmonizing of Spanish folk-song de- 
pends on special laws, which in some cases forbid harmonization 
altogether, because the song in question is to be understood only 
monodically, and in others not merely admit of all the devices of 
ancient and modern polyphony, but positively demand their use. 
Then, however, one must not limit one’s self to the two modern 
tonalities, major and minor. Thus the modern musician will 
obtain a richness of coloring hitherto generally strange to his 
palette. 

The development of these new, fruitful principles [Pedrell 
concludes] is impossible without an exact knowledge of the diatonic 
modes and their employment in ancient music, in plain-song, and 
in Greek and Roman ecclesiastical music. One must also be 
familiar with the diatonic and chromatic keys of the Orient, and 
with the historical evolution of all the Oriental systems, together 
with the keys of the Spanish Arabs. For example, the mode 
Mezmoum, corresponding to the Lydian mode of the Greeks and 
the Third Mode of plain-song, beginning on the tone “mi,” and of 
a sad, pathetic, withal somewhat weakly cast, is very often to 
be found in Spanish folk-songs. Moreover, one is under the 
necessity of studying the Mozarabic melopeeia, Jewish psalmody 
as practised in the early Spanish synagogues, together with the 
modal systems of all the peoples represented on Spanish soil— 
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the Galicians, Celts, Basques, etc.—with meticulous attention. 
Such a foundation [says Pedrell] is a prime requisite for the up- 
building of a truly Spanish national art, as exemplified for the 
first time in his chief work, Los Pireneos——The poem of this work, 
written by Victor Balaguer (d. 1901), and originally not intended 
for composition, is in the Catalonian dialect. Pedrell, himself a 
Catalan, retained this idiom in his musical setting, not from 
patriotic motives, but because in this case the Catalonian original 
afforded him stronger local color, and because it seemed to him 
even more musical than the Italian version. True, the subjoined 
Italian translation is, in Pedrell’s own opinion, so unusally success- 
ful, that it reflects the Catalonian text almost word by word, 
and in such a way that anyone who is not a Catalan would prob- 
ably (for musical reasons) prefer the Italian, which gives the real 
Troubadour coloris as completely as the Catalonian. I am ac- 
quainted with only a part of the work in Castilian, which, despite 
the intrinsic affinity of the two tongues, has a decidedly rougher 
effect. The character of the French version is entirely different; 
whereas I fancy that a translation into the Provencal dialect of 
southern France would be very charming. For performances in 
America the Italian version—if only for practical reasons—is 
to be recommended as the musical idiom most nearly approaching 
the charm of the original. Balaguer adapted his primal concep- 
tion, with Pedrell’s assistance, for musical composition, yet with- 
out transforming it into a conventional opera-libretto. Pedrell 
declares that he did not attempt a solution of that unsolvable 
problem, the complete transformation of opera into drama, nor 
had he, on the other hand, insisted on the absolute predominance 
of the music over the poem. Instead, an ideal collaboration 
between poet and musican was set forth, based on the theorems 
of the clear-sighted Jesuit, Stefano Arteaga (b. in Madrid about 
1750, d. in Paris, 1799, one of the most distinguished champions of 
the ideal of a combination of the arts in the musical drama): 


The smooth and rapid transition from one situation to another; an 
artistically ordered succession of animated and impassioned scenes; 
economy of dialogue, which forms, so to say, the text to which the music 
supplies the commentary; finally, simplicity and swift development of 
the action;—this is what the poet should supply to the musician. 


The action of Los Pirineos—which comprises a scenic pro- 
logue and three tableaux, each nearly equal in duration to an 
opera-act—extends over seven decades. The connection between 
the several tableaux is mainly ideal, being outwardly marked 
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solely by the reappearance of a phantastic figure, the Gypsy 
woman Raig de Lluna (““Moon-ray”). The scene of the first 
tableau is laid in 1218, that of the second in 1245, and of the 
third in 1285. The various scenes are the castle of Count Foix, 
the convent of Bolbona, and the Pass of Panissars (in the Pyr- 
enees). The tableaux are preceded by a prologue consisting ex- 
clusively of a solo by the “Bard of the Pyrenees,” entitled ““Anima 
Mater.” With this solo are blended in a unique manner the 
tones of choruses made up of characters entering later into the 
action, so that this prologue prefigures, so to say, in nuce the 
action of the following tableaux. And while the ear hearkens to 
the marvellous chorus of the still invisible Love-court, the grue- 
some voices of the Inquisitors, and the triumph-song of the 
Aragonese warriors, the eye feasts on the glorious view of the 
snow-covered Pyrenees, which at the close of the prologue (at 
whose inception they are veiled in cloud-wreaths) shine in the 
full glow of radiant sunlight to the resounding strains of a mighty 
Hallelujah sung by all participants (one principal chorus and 
three subsidiary choruses). 

The first tableau, entitled ‘“The Count de Foix,” plays at 
the time when the Count is defending the fatherland against the 
King of France, with whom is allied the Pope. Two troubadours 
of Provence, the virile Sicart and the somewhat effeminate Mira- 
val, who have found a refuge at the ““Love-court”’ of the Countess, 
give in dialogue an exposition of the plot. The Count (so it is 
said) has been taken prisoner by the King of France, and, although 
his troops still keep up the fight, the Cardinal-Legate is expected 
to seize the castle this very day in the Pope’sname. Nevertheless, 
the Countess remains unafraid, for a mystic legend tells how, in 
days gone by, when the enemy had forced a way into the castle, 
the floor opened and a host of phantom warriors routed and 
drove out the foe. And these same phantom warriors (so the 
story went) would again come to the rescue, should wanton enemies 
ever seek to invade these precincts. So the Countess, relying 
on a renewal of the miracle, commands that the singers, musicians 
and buffoons shall not allow themselves to be disturbed in their 
pleasing occupations. A strange being, the wild, extravagant 
Moorish heroine known as Raig de Lluna (‘‘Moon-ray’’), who 
symbolizes the imperishable soul of the fatherland, enters and 
sings weird strains, echoes from the Orient. The festival at the 
Love-court has reached its culmination, when the fanatical em- 
issary of the Pope arrives to claim possession of the castle for his 
overlord. None dares to say him nay—the haughty Countess 
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alone finds scathing words of defiance and orders the ejection of 
the emissary and his men. But he pronounces his fearful anath- 
ema against all and sundry who shall venture to lay hands on 
the envoy of the Holy Father, calling on heaven for its vengeful 
lightnings. And behold! a luridly frightful thunderstorm arises, 
the thunder-peals accompanied by resounding hollow crashes 
from the vaults—and once more, as in the legend, the floor opens 
wide—but instead of phantoms there appear men of flesh and 
blood; it is the Count himself who returns at the head of his 
army to put the foe to flight, flaunting proudly in victory the 
ancient device of the Counts de Foix: ‘“‘Foix per Foix y per Foix! 
Foix y Foix sempre!” 

The second tableau is entitled “‘Moon-ray,” and is in certain 
aspects a continuation of the first. Twenty-seven years later, 
Count de Foix has been obliged to flee before overwhelming 
force to the convent where repose the bones of his ancestors. 
““Moon-ray,” who again appears as the symbol of the father- 
land, seeks him out in his asylum and implores him to renew the 
fight, which is not yet hopeless, for Montsegur still withstands 
the enemy’s onslaughts. But the Count, who—like Charles IV 
subsequently—has abjured the world and, in monkish garb, has 
witnessed the rites of his own funeral (a subterfuge to save him 
from the persecution of the Inquisition), refuses. Not until 
*‘Moon-ray”’ has evoked the spirit of his father, to whom he once 
made a solemn vow, calling upon the dead to do that which the 
living will not, does the Count consent to follow her. Already 
hastening on his way to the army at Montsegur, a messenger 
brings him tidings of the fall of the fortress and the loss of his last 
resources. And now appear at the convent the Inquisitors, in 
pursuit of the fleeing Count. But he, too proud to hide himself, 
throws off his monkish habiliments and surrenders himself to 
the Pope. 

The third tableau, ““The Day of Panissars,” displays a situ- 
ation in which the Count de Foix no longer takes part. It was 
at the Pass of Panissars where, still forty years Jater, Philip the 
Bold and the French invaders of Catalonia were defeated by the 
Aragonese King Peter III. At first the Aragonese had assured 
the French that their retreat would be unmolested; but the aged 
“‘Moon-ray,”” wandering over the mountains and urged by an 
impassioned love for her country, gives the secret signal for the 
attack and thus brings about the crushing defeat of the French. 
And so she can die in peace after greeting the youthful King of 
Aragon, for she has reached the goal of her life: the Pyrenees, 
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bathed in the splendor of the morning sunlight, are free. She, a 
daughter of Granada, was not born amid these towering peaks, 
but (so she sings) “‘my life is here. Nothing within these moun- 
tains was hidden from me. The Pyrenees think, they breathe, 
they have heart and voice. Aye, they have a soul, and know 
what pain is.”—‘‘Moon-ray,” embodying the living tradition of 
this countryside, has companioned the mountains through all 
their vicissitudes. ‘‘For it was to be free that the Pyrenees rose 
out from the ocean, and whoever lives in their bounds shall be 
free like them.” 

Such is, in brief, the content of the Trilogy—which one ought 
not to compare, in thought, with Wagner’s work, laid out on a so 
much grander scale. It is almost impossible to form an opinion 
of Pedrell’s composition without having seen it performed with 
suitable scenery and adequate musical interpretation. So far 
as one can judge after reading it, episodes of lyric and epic beauty 
predominate over the dramatic. There are, to be sure, some few 
scenes of highly theatrical effect. And I assert (not in blame, 
but in praise) that even Meyerbeer and Scribe could not have 
staged more effectively the entrance of the Cardinal-Legate and, 
later, the emergence of the liberating Count. Other situations, 
such as the funeral rites in the second tableau, are worthy to be 
set alongside of the most impressive scenes of Wagner. Still, 
here and there we receive an impression of undue prolongation, 
and a few dextrous cuts would undoubtedly be beneficial as regards 
the stage-effect. When Pedrell once fell in love with a musical 
idea, he could not all too soon cast off the spell—and this oc- 
casionally leads to a certain monotony. A vivid sense for the 
dramatic is undeniably present, but it does not prevail in the 
music, which is frequently spun out lyrico-epically instead of 
pressing forward and away from past actions, regardless of purely 
musical considerations. Just how far these unquestionable facts 
act as a drag on the living stage-effect, one can hardly judge be- 
forehand. I fancy that for this work a very special style of 
performance, more particularly in scenic respects, is a sine qua 
non—a style that should lovingly interpret the distinctive features 
of Los Pirineos, rather than ferce them to fit the Procrustes’ bed 
of the Wagnerian Festival-Play Stage, which is adapted for 
Wagner only. 

Furthermore, the character of Pedrell’s music must be clearly 
comprehended. Its distinctive characteristics are never to be 
sought in the orchestra, but always in the singers’ parts, which 
are set in masterly fashion for vocal effect. The melody (to use 
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Pedrell’s own words) is “poetically upbuilded on the requirements 
of the words.”” Now it happens that Pedrell has employed in 
this work numerous melismata and ancient folk-melodies borrowed 
from compositions by writers of the middle ages. But that is 
no reason why a man with so strong a vein of originality (at the 
right moment) as Pedrell should be taken to task for plagiarism 
or archeological flirtatiousness. It is distinctive for the gen- 
uinely artistic and dramatic workmanship of the master that he 
began his labors by working:out the great contrasts inherent in 
the composition by the aid of three different musical styles; here 
we find the “chromatically enervated’”’ modern instrumental 
style, there the austere grandeur of the diatonic ecclesiastical 
modes, and otherwhere the chromaticism of the Orient. Thus 
the three groups—the realm of the Troubadours, the Church, 
the Moorish element—as represented by the principal actors, 
were sharply set apart musically. After this foundation was 
laid, there followed the invention of the principal themes in the 
exposition of the prologue. 

In his essay “‘Por Nuestra Misica”’ the master himself ac- 
counts in detail for all the themes not of his own invention, but 
more or less borrowed from historical material. It would occupy 
too much space here to enter into all these particulars, which can 
be thoroughly appreciated only with score in hand; consequently, 
besides the principal themes invented by Pedrell, we shall enu- 
merate only a few especially characteristic features imitated from 
earlier music. 

Shortly after the beginning of the prologue we hear a dis- 
tant Chorus of Monks, a very remarkable and interesting fauz- 
bourdon of the First Mode. This was taken from a book published 
at Valadolid in 1565, entitled “‘Arte de tafier fantasia, assi para 
Tecla como para Vihuela,” by Fr. Thomas de Sancta Maria— 
remarkable if only for the fact that it was published before the 
celebrated Missa Papz Marcelli was composed, and also before 
the labors of the great Spanish Church composer Victoria in 
Rome. While in this instance Pedrell quotes literally, in the 
Gloria-Finale of the prologue he employs a wholly unique device; 
here he uses short fragments of two different compositions by I. 
B. Gomés (b. Valencia, 1568; d. there 1643), namely his eleven- 
part Lamentocién and his fifteen-part Psalm “Cum invocarem,” 
which he completely transformed. Pedrell could say with justifi- 
able pride that comparison of the original forms with his recasting 
shows what rich harmonic possibilities were offered him and what 
grandiose effects the ancient polyphony can produce when it is, 
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so to speak, expanded by the broader resonance and all the tech- 
nical potentialities of modern music. 

At the commencement of the Trilogy proper stands the 
foreboding theme of the Cardinal-Legate, a succession of dimin- 
ished fifths and fourths connected by chromatic passages. The 
lack of an outspoken tonality, which it shares with the well- 
known theme in the second act of Lohengrin, enhances the weird- 
ness of the impression. This theme, which predominates during 
the introductory dialogue of the two Troubadours, emerges again 
and again like a threatening ghost, to be laid only by the en- 
chanting music of the Love-court until the entrance of the Legate 
himself disturbs the joyous round of the artists at the Count’s 
court. Here it stands out, sung by the Cardinal and accom- 
panied forte by the orchestra, in its full power. 

In a similar manner the most important motive in the entire 
work, the battle-cry composed to the above-mentioned device 
of the Counts de Foix, is introduced and developed. This short 
and strikingly “popular” trumpet-theme 











is taken from a Burgundian folk-song (“Il y a sept ans’’), whose 
variant, “Oh ma fille,” runs thus: 








The Foix-motive, first of all fragmentarily alluded to in divers 
variants during the narration of the Troubadour Sicart, enters 
for the first time (given out by trumpets behind the scenes) when 
Sicart tells the legend of the phantom warriors who come to the 
rescue of the castle. It shines forth in full glory when Count de 
Foix himself appears at the head of his men, renewing the ancient 
miracle. While this theme undergoes no melodic transformation 
during the first tableau, in the second it is altered with genuine 
dramatic effect by a stroke manifesting genius in its very simplicity; 
the Count, forced to take refuge in the convent after the loss of 
his allies, is dead to himself and the world; standing in front of 
his own coffin, as if he were no longer the bold, knightly, adventur- 
ous count, but a penitent monk, at sight of the coffin with his 
own armorial bearings he exclaims sorrowfully: “Thou poor 
Count! May God forgive thee, and Heaven likewise!’ On the 
word “‘poor” (pobre) the motive falls in, though not as before 
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with the diatonic succession d-c, but with a chromatic alteration 
of d to d-flat. What pregnant significance Pedrell attached to 
this dramatic moment may be gathered from the fact that, when 
I asked him for an autograph of some theme in the Trilogy for 
use in the present essay, he wrote out the Foix-theme, not in the 
original cheery form, but in the melancholy variant here re- 
produced in facsimile: 
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‘The simple alteration of this note,” the master observed, “‘causes 
a complete reversal in the harmonic and modulatory outlook. The 
hero, together with his country, has been overcome; the trans- 
formed melody now symbolizes the significance of the mourning- 
emblem in the bearings of the de Foix as displayed upon the 
funeral pall. It is transmuted from a fanfare of victory into a 
death-chant.”” (One is involuntarily reminded of the funeral 
music in Gétterdimmerung.) 

In the third tableau this motive reémerges once more in a 
radical transformation into minor. One of the Count’s descen- 
dants, who has entered the service of the French, is discussing the 
preliminaries of peace in a short episode with the Spanish admiral. 
A low-pitched, dragging unisono of the orchestra intoning this 
theme sounds like a plaint that the grandson has proved un- 
faithful to the ideals of his grandsire. Touching this point Pedrell 
remarked that the Foix-motive was already composed before he 
had become acquainted with the third, then unwritten, tableau. 

The part of the work that appeals to me personally most 
strongly, the grand ensemble of the Love-court (already presaged 
in the proiogue, Scene 3, Vocal Score, pp. 94-104), is wholly with- 
out an historical prototype, and is the artist Pedrell’s very own; 
these ten pages—with no further addition—proving him the peer 
of the greatest masters of vocal art. A piece of Provencal lyri- 
cism which, despite its inner affinity with Weber’s Euryanthe and 
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a striking, though swiftly vanishing, reminiscence of Tannhéuser, 
is absolutely original and quite unique, this masterly creation 
presents so ideal a picture of knightly, courtly amorous poesy 
that, even if we possessed no further conceptional impression of 
that peculiar erotico-religious epoch, one could better appreciate 
the spirit of the time from hearing this piece of music than from 
the reading of the most detailed historical descriptions. How 
the noble outlines of the melody expand more and more, how the 
parts in their marvellously logical leading grow from homophony 
into polyphony, how the form of the whole is so gloriously rounded 
out—all this challenges our highest admiration. No one can 
listen to this piece, with its supernally lovely and yet so uncom- 
monly simple, supremely affecting close, without profound emotion, 
unless he has entirely lost his feeling for lofty simplicity and tran- 
quil grandeur through much hearing of the monstrosities of a 
self-styled “‘modern art,” which in reality is only abstruse and 
unnatural. 

It is impossible to convey in words any conception of the 
charm of this music;—amateurs of painting are invited to review 
in memory the Florentine frescos of Penozzo Gozzoli. But just 
as little as anyone can get an idea of these frescos, who has not 
seen the colorful originals, can the printed notes of the vocal score 
supply the living hues of orchestral and choral masses. And 
therefore I would urgently advise all directors of mixed choruses 
to take up this wonderful four-part chorus with orchestra, which, 
with its five soli, is simple and not difficult of production, although 
it does require vocal ability of a high order. It will richly reward 
them for time and trouble expended. This is a piece of genuine 
music that will still be held in honor and favor when the fame 
of many a “‘big’’ composition now in vogue is long faded. Now- 
adays, it is true, exaggerated orchestral effect is more prized than 
masterly vocal writing, which latter but few appreciate and still 
fewer are able to produce. 

Pedrell’s command of the orchestra is shown in the instru- 
mental piece ‘‘Plays” following soon after the ensemble of the 
Love-court, it being particularly delightful in its rhythmic and 
harmonic aspects. Cui, who discovered—probably as deriving 
from some common Oriental source—an affinity of this piece with 
Balakirev’s Romance, “Selim’s Grave,’ goes so far as to pro- 
nounce the much-admired Spanish color of Bizet’s Carmen pale 
and artificial as compared with the wealth of color in Pedrell’s 
composition. This may be going a trifle too far. It is certain, 
however, that Bizet’s genial work, which is no great favorite in 
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Spain, is essentially French, and affords a glimpse of Spain only 
as seen through the eyes of this temperamentally quite dissimilar 
nation. Here Pedrell obtains a peculiarly and wholly indigenous 
Spanish characterization amalgamating the various elements of 
folk-origin, from Catalonia, Provence, the Basque provinces, etc., 
with fragments from Troubadour lays, old “balli d’arpichorda,” 
and the like. Especially interesting is a motive in } time, 
which Pedrell divides up into 3? +3. This 3 time, which is 
found in the Basque, Finnish and Russian folk-music, also now 
and then in the German, is termed zorzigo among the Basques; it 
antagonizes our modern rhythmical sense, which is adjusted to a 
rhythmical division by twos or threes, by making itself felt as 
a combination of two elements that are, in effect, incommensur- 
able. The same thing is apparent in the folk-songs in { time 
that one may hear in Russia or Serbia, as well as in the melodies 
of the ancient Finnish runes. 

In very strong contrast to the following songs of the Trouba- 
dours, which are lyric rather than dramatic in their Provengal- 
Catalonian character, are the chants of ““Moon-ray”’ (the Oriental 
and La Mort de Na Joada), whose Arabico-Turkish and Persian 
origin is evident. Indeed, there is a Catalonian song, ‘“‘Lo conte 
l’Arnau,” which in Pedrell’s opinion is a product of Moorish in- 
fluences, and whose original form is reinstated by the aid of 
Oriental melismata. This melodic fragment: 








is one of the chief themes in the Trilogy, for it accompanies ““Moon- 
ray” throughout the three tableaux, and in its polyphonic de- 
velopment symbolizes love of the homeland. 

These lyrical episodes are brought to a finely resonant close 
by an impulsively enthusiastic ensemble. Into this latter is 
injected the weird, unharmonized theme of the suddenly entering 
Legate, forming a grand and truly dramatic contrast for the 
situation which Pedrell himself calls the climax of the poem. 
Here there enters for the first time a menacing succession of 
major triads—Eb-Db, Gb-Fb—representing the rigidly unyielding 
attitude of the Church. This strange succession, like an echo 
from by-gone ages, was not employed in this shape either by 
Palestrina (at the beginning of the Stabat Mater, as one might 
guess) or by other masters of ecclesiastical music. According to 
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Pedrell, they might be defined as a fortuitous progression of a 
diatonic nature in avoidance of the much-decried diabolus in mu- 
sica (the term applied in the middle ages to the melodic leap of an 
augmented fourth, e. g., F-B). In any event, this succession of 
triads offers the composer unexpected harmonic possibilities 
wherever it may occur. The entire Scene of the Anathema is a 
treasure trove of harmonic refinements, the resultant of pro- 
found study of the art of the middle ages. All in all, I should 
like to call attention, from a pedagogical standpoint, to the abun- 
dant material that the science of harmony might glean from Pe- 
dreil’s works, in which the tonalities of Europe and the Orient, 
of the middle ages and modern times, are fairly brought to a focus. 

With the entrance of the Count the churchly themes give 
way to the motives that were developed during the narration of 
the Troubadour Sicart (first scene). The Legend of the Castle 
evolves into victorious reality, and the clangorous fanfares of the 
Count lord it radiantly over the scene. Here, on this unsur- 
passable crowning-point, the action ought to end; and it testifies to 
Pedrell’s strong dramatic sense that he discarded a final chorus 
written by Balaguer, which would have sensibly diminished the 
effect. 

It is to be regretted that the less extended second tableau is 
not, on the whole, so effective as the first either musically or 
dramatically. Even so benevolent a critic as César Cui, while 
praising the truthfulness of the musical expression throughout, 
nevertheless finds it often rather threadbare in this second tableau. 
Still, some episodes of wonderful beauty stand out above the rest. 
At the very beginning, the ice-cold, despairful chorus of monks, 
De profundis, sung at first in unison, later in three-part harmony. 
Most remarkable and wholly original is the combination of this 
cantus planus with the Oriental melody of ““Moon-ray.” Pedrell 
found the occasion for this charming conjunction in a direction 
by the poet, which he transmuted into music in this highly original 
fashion. 

As the central point of the second tableau, toward which 
all the dramatic threads lead, Pedrell indicates the grand epic 
scene of ““Moon-ray”’ (Un jorn, etc.), in which she urges the Count 
to take up arms once more. This narrative, in very truth a 
dramatico-musical masterpiece, introduces a series of important 
themes which, to be sure, had been alluded to in part by the 
orchestra, but now appear for the first time in full significance 
in their vocal investiture. The most remarkable among these 
themes, the motive dominating the funeral procession at the 
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fictitious burial of the Count, runs, in its profoundly affecting 
simplicity, as folows: 
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This is a cradle-song, and none other than the one wuerewith his 
tender mother was wont to lull the little Felipe to sleep. Can 
one imagine anything more touching, more tenderly artistic, than 
this lullaby thus transformed into a funeral march? 

There are two other high points in the second tableau— 
the appearance of the herald of ill tidings, Corvario, who hurls 
his ‘“‘Too late!” into the face of the Count hastening to the aid 
of his army; and thereafter the entrance of the Inquisitors,"to 
whom the Count gives himself up, not caring to survive the fall 
of his fatherland. But this time Rome is the victor only in ap- 
pearance (note the dramatic parallel at the close of the first 
tableau). Soaring above the triumph-song of the Inquisitors, 
the orchestra forewarns that the fatherland’s fate is not yet finally 
sealed with the jubilant tones of the Foix-motive. 

The third and last tableau presents the triumphant ideal 
of a victorious fatherland and the liberation of the Pyrenees. In 
this tableau the mcedern major tonality prevails in the beginning, 
giving way, however, on ““Moon-ray’s”’ entrance, to the Oriental 
features remarked in her earlier singing. ‘“Moon-ray” now 
appears in connection with a charmingly drawn episodic figure, 
a disguised Sicilian maiden by the name of Lisa, called Lisardo 
in her assumed réle of a man. Three singular episodes, distin- 
guished for plasticity of effect, are so equally matched that a 
choice of the best is difficult. In “‘Moon-ray’s” narrative (Allé, 
en la tera de Sicilia), wherein is disclosed the secret of the maiden 
in love with her king (Don Pedro reigned simultaneously over 
Sicily and Aragon), a tonality comprising only five scale-degrees 
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is employed, such as we find in Chinese and Japanese music, and 
also in that of Galicia. There is also to be noted an affinity with 
the antique enharmonic system of the Greeks, which is essentially 
different from the modern. Indeed, Pedrell (in whose unpublished 
collection of folk-songs there is a section devoted to “‘Compari- 
sons”) even observed a relationship between this tonality and 
that of a Javanese song and a Tartar chant, both of which were 
in his possession. 

Further on we should call attention to ““Moon-ray’s’’ battle- 
song rousing the Spanish warriors to vengeance. The fierce 
character of this song, effectively supported by the chorus, is 
especially accentuated by a fresh utilization of Moorish elements. 
For example, the second strophe of the battle-song is a transcrip- 
tion of a Kaaba, a dance peculiar to certain ceremonies of the 
Islamitic cult. 

Grandiose in effect is the finale of the opera (the triumph 
of Don Pedro, the king), in which the principal themes of ‘‘Moon- 
ray” and Lisa are strangely blended with the warlike strains 
dominating the scene. This finale, as César Cui rightly observes, 
is the grand close of a grand art-work, which, penetrated by 
national spirit and deeply patriotic emotion, is one of which 
Spain might well be proud: 


Its nobility of style, the strength of its conviction, the avoidance 
of any and every concession to the prevailing taste, together with its 
originality and maturity, render this work a grateful phenomenon amidst 
the commercialized products of modern opera-music. It is the creation 
of a great and high-minded artist of the loftiest idealism. 


To this idealism Pedrell held fast. unmindful of the currents 
of music a la mode: not, like many a dreamful recluse, because of 
any illusions concerning the trend of modern musical life, but 
with a thorough comprehension of all the factors hostile to his 
endeavor. Nothing is more characteristic of Pedrell, the artist 
and the man, than his attitude with regard to those who control 
the destinies of public artistic activity: 


My closest friends know that I never did go, and never shall go, to 
knock at the door of the theatre with a score under my arm, humbly re- 
questing admittance. For I know that it would be folly to expect ripe 
fruit before its season. I know that it would be madness to swim against 
the stream and to ask that artistic matters should be treated in an 
exclusively artistic manner, and not merely like affairs of business. The 
musical business known as ‘opera’ can be carried on as such by pub- 
lishers and entrepreneurs, to the injury of public taste, only because the 
majority of people are unfamiliar with the art of hearing music; for 
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them this art does not inspire reflection or elevation, it is simply a diver- 
sion, an amusement. 


In these words Pedrell discloses the fundamental reasons 
for his own isolation and—despite all the honors heaped upon him 
—of his manifest unsuccess. Many another nation, had it pos- 
sessed a musician of Pedrell’s national and international import- 
ance, would have erected a festival play-house for him, in which 
Los Pirineos would have been presented annually to the people. 
as the expression of the loftiest national artisitc attainment. It 
would be quite unreasonable to take the Spanish nation violently 
to task by contrasting its attitude in this case with the continuing 
popularity of the bull-fights. In Spain, too, there are circles in 
which the finest classical and modern music is cultivated with 
passionate love and devotion. These circles, however, are neither 
so extended, so powerful, nor so wealthy, as to be able to initiate 
and carry out an enterprise which might, at first, prove the reverse 
of lucrative. But it is possible that Pedrell’s masterpiece may 
sometime celebrate its revival in the New World. Gatti-Casazza, 
while still the director of La Scala in Milan, manifested a lively 
interest in the work, and looked forward to its production. He 
may now take into consideration that New York contains more 
Spaniards than Madrid, and that Los Pirineos, sung in Italian, 
would assuredly find a nationally responsive audience, besides 
numerous art-lovers of all other nationalities. And, even though 
his limbs may refuse their service, Pedrell’s brain yet possesses 
such spiritual fortitude that the octogenarian discoverer of new 
art-worlds might well venture to follow the example of his bold 
predecessor and racial kinsman, Columbus. 


* * 
* 


CONCLUSION 


This article was written in the year 1921, while, during my so- 
journ in Barcelona, I frequently had the honor of being received 
by Pedrell and discussing artistic problems with him, despite his 
physical sufferings. When I took leave of him in September, 
1921, promising to send him the number of THe Musica 
QUARTERLY containing this article, I little thought that this brief 
essay would have served as an obituary. For a year he hero- 
ically withstood the assaults of disease; the end came on the 19th 
of August, 1922. Then, of course, all Spain celebrated Pedrell as 
the greatest among the masters of national art—the same Pedrell 
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who (as I may now venture to disclose) was saved from the se- 
verest privations only by the generosity of a few poorly provided 
pupils; who received no aid from the Spanish state, and from the 
city of Barcelona, beginning only in 1921, a monthly stipend of 
no more and no less than 300 pesetas (about $40). With regard 
to this matter the world-renowned man, of so little account in his 
own country, once said in the bitterness of his heart: 


Neither in Catalonia nor in all Spain have they done me justice. 
They have always striven to belittle me, by calling me a great critic and 
a great historian, but decrying me as a poor composer. I say, that is 
not true. I am a good composer. I demand no respect for my white 
hairs, but for my works. Let them be heard, studied, and judged. 


May at least this, the Master’s last wish, be respected and, 
above all, may his best works find a hearing. 


(Translated by Theodore Baker) 








MUSIC AND DEVIL-WORSHIP 
By HARVEY B. GAUL 


OST of us have considered music as an agency for good, as 

a “heavenly handmaid” and as an art that evoked the 

spiritual. We associate it with the church and the con- 

cert-auditorium, the music-chamber and the recital-hall, but there 

was a time when it was employed in devil-worship, when witch- 

craft knew its potentialities and made vigorous use of tone and 
strain, rhythm and accent. 

The literatures of black-art, white-magic, and witch-cult, 
have numerous references to music. It was both instrumental 
and vocal and was always employed for dance purposes. Very 
often it was used to invoke Beelzebub, and for all we know Shake- 
speare may have derived his blood-curdling incantation from 
some local Lucifer, as witchcraft was just passing when he arrived 
on the boards. His injunction, ““Ye spotted snakes with double 
tongues, thorny hedge-hogs, be not seen, newt and blind-worm, 
do no wrong,” is distinctly in the terms of fiend-worship. 

Before going further it must be observed that witchcraft had 
a ritual; there were rubrics and canons, liturgy and breviary. 
While theologians and “‘elementalists’”” may discuss and debate 
the personal God, to the followers of witchcraft there was a 
personal Devil, and he usually appeared at all ceremonials. To 
be sure, he was not Pope, but he was practically a diocesan bishop. 
References have been made to him in Spain, France, England, 
Scotland and our own Puritan United States, and at one time he 
had for his See, Salem, Mass. He was also known to have operated 
around Andover, Mass., and Fall River. This Devil was deity 
and he was invested with supernatural powers. Whether he was 
self-appointed or elected, he controlled the destinies of his flock. 

The followers of witchcraft in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries held solemn assemblies called (in France) Esbats. They 
also observed a Witch’s Sabbath, and at these conclaves music 
was used. Sometimes the Devil himself performed and some- 
times it was one of his “vassals’”’ or acolytes. The music was for 
incantatory purposes and the instrument was generally a pipe 
or flute. In England a cittern and pipe were used, in Scotland 
a “trump” or Jew’s-harp. In France the instruments seemed to 
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have had symphonic propensities, and according to one witness, 
Marie d’Aspilcouette, who testified at the age of nineteen, “‘voy- 
oit dancer auec violons, trompettes, ou tabourins, qui rendoyent 
vne trés grande harmonie.” Another, Isaac de Queyran, aged 
twenty-five, testified that a sub-devil (diabloton) “played on a 
tambourine while the witches danced.” 

In England in 1559 the North Berwick witches called a special 
meeting to compass the death of the King, and they “daunced 
along the Kirk-yeard; Geilis Duncan playing upon the trump.” 
The instrument of the Aberdeen Devil is described as “‘a pipe”’ and 
is spoken of as “‘his forme of instrumente.”” The Somerset witches 
testified that “the man in black (Satan) sometimes plays upon a 
Pipe or Cittern and the companie daunce.”” Those were parlous 
days when folk “thought” the king’s death and played and danced 
to show their feelings. 

Old King Cole, that merry old soul, was hardly superior to 
“the Man in Black,” when he called for his fiddlers three, for in 
Scotland we find that the piper, like the butcher, the baker, the 
candle-stick maker, was a personal appointment. In 1656 John 
McWilliams Sclater of Aberdeen-town was appointed “cloak- 
bearer to the Devil,” while in 1659 John Douglas of Tranent was 
appointed “the Devil’s piper,” and so was a worthy wight by 
the name of Sinclair. In the testimony of a confessor he goes on 
to say: “A reverend Minister told me that one who was the 
Devil’s piper, a wizard, confest to him, that at a Ball of daun- 
cing, the Foul Spirit taught him to play a Baudy song to sing 
and play.” 

A young girl named Isobel Cockie of Aberdeen was accused of 
being at a Sabbath on All-hallow Eve; “Thou was the ringleader, 
next Thomas Leyis; and because the Devil played not so melo- 
diously and well as thou creit, thou took his instrument out of his 
mouth, then took him on the chaps therewith, and played thyself 
thereon to the whole company.” It is evident from this and other 
fragments of testimony that his Satanic Majesty was no virtuoso. 
Possibly the expression “he plays like the devil” might date back 
to the time when the King of Black Magic held his Sabbaths. 

At Tranent, in 1659, eight women and a lusty fellow named 
John Douglas confessed to having merry meetings with Satan, 
enlivened with music and dancing. Douglas was the “pyper” 
and the favorite airs of his majesty were “Kilt thy coat, Maggie, 
and come thy way with me,” and “Hulie the bed will fa’.” At 
another meeting a wench named Janet Lucas was present: ‘““Thou 
and they was under the conduct of thy master the Devil, dancing 
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in one ring, and he playing melodiously upon ane instrument, al- 
beit invisibly to you.” 

Agnes Spark of Forfar claimed that she “did see about a dozen 
of people dancing and that they had sweet music amongst them, 
and, as she thought, it was the music of a pype.” At Crook of 
Devon the two old witches, Margaret Huggon and Janet Paton, 
confessed to being at a meeting, and the “foresaids hail women 
was there likeways and did all dance and the piper play.” The 
wife of a man named Barton was at a meeting in the Pentland 
Hills where the ‘Devil went before us in the likeness of a rough- 
tanny Dog, playing on a pair of pipes. The Spring he played was, 
‘The silly bit Chiken, gar cast it a pickle and it will grow meikle’.”’ 
One may well gather from the Devil’s taste that he preferred his 
tunes slightly rough and with the bark left on. 

De Lanore, describing some of the rites in France, says: 
“Elles dansent au son du petit tabourin & de la fluste & par fois 
auec ce long instrument qu’ils posent sur le col, puis s’allongeant 
iusqu’auprés de la ceinture ils le battent auec vn petit baston: par 
fois auec vn violon. Mais ce ne sont les seuls instruments du 
sabbat, car nous audés apprins de plusiers, qu’on y oyt toute sorte 
d’instruments, auec vne telle harmonie, qu’il n’y a concert au 
monde qui le puisse esgaler.”’ 

It would seem that the Master sometimes fancied vocal music 
as well as the pipe, cittern, violin and tambour, and that the voice 
was occasionally raised at the feast and at the dance. Often it 
was an accompaniment to the dance and sometimes it was the 
chief feature of the entertainment. The strange thing, when you 
consider the formule of witchcraft, is that the voice was not 
employed almost exclusively. With the Fee-fi-fo-fum of fetich- 
ism, the castings of spells, the raising of winds, the calling-up of 
spirits, and the whole cabalistic Mumbo-Jumbo business, one 
would think that they would have used a sort of plain chant. 
Possibly there is not as much hypnosis in the chant as there is in 
the dance, though with the savages and Indians the two go hand 
in hand. 

When singing was used as part of the dance, the words were 
ordinarily addressed to the Black Man, and took the nature of a 
pean or exultant hymn of praise. Such a hymn addressed to the 
god of fertility would be full of suggestions and allusions that would 
frequently shock the judges who were trying the witches. One 
may well imagine the latitude when one considers the fertility 
rites of paganism. Danzus gives an illuminating account of 
the scenes: “Then fal they to dauncing, wherin he leadeth the 
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daunce, or els they hoppe and daunce about him, singing most filthy 
songes made in his prayse.’”’ Another devotee admits that the 
“Foul spirit taught him a Baudy song to sing and play as it were 
this night, and ere two days past all the Lads and Lasses of the 
town were lilting it throw the street. It were an abomination to 
rehearse it.”” At Forfar, Helen Gutherie told the court of examin- 
ation that a singer named Andrew Watson “made greate merri- 
ment by singing his old ballads, and Isobell Shirrie did sing her 
song called ‘Tinkletum Tankletum’.” Occasionally we find the 
Devil himself in the réle of soloist. According to Marie Lamont 
at Innerkip, “he sung to us and we all dancit.”” At atrial in France 
it was noted that “on dansait sans musique, aux chansons.” 

Bouget, describing the trials in France, and France was just 
as great a center of witchcraft as was England—remember Joan of 
Arc and her accusers—goes on to say; “Les haubois ne manquent 
pas a ces sabats: car il y en qui sont commis a faire le devoir de 
menestrier; Satan y ious mesme de la flutte le plus souvent; & a 
d’autre fois les Sorciers se contentent de chanter a la voix, disant 
toutfois leurs chansons pesle-mesle, & auec vne confusion telle, 
qu’ills ne s’entendent pas les vns les autres.’ In the province of 
Aix, “Magicians and those who can reade and sing certaine 
Psalmes as the doe in the Church, especially ‘Laudate Dominum 
de ceelis: Confitemini Domino quoniam bonus’” and the canticle 
called “Benedicite” [the witches were fond of calling on Shadrach, 
Meshach and Abednego just as the Christians of the same period 
had their talismans engraved “Kaspar, Melchior and Balthasar’’] 
and through these psalms and canticles they transferred all laud 
and praise to Lucifer and the Dieuls: ‘“‘And the Hagges and 
Sorcerers doe houle their hellish cries high and low counterfeiting 
a kinde of villanous musicke. ‘They also daunce at the sound of 
Viols and other instruments, which are brought thither by those 
that were skild to play upon them.” 

Shakespeare was not far wrong when he made his witches in 
“Macbeth” chant and intone “Boil and bubble; toil and trouble.” 
However, the tunes these old “Hagges” and “Dieuls” droned are 
very different from the arias with which Gounod intrusts ‘““Me- 
phistopheles,” Boito ‘“Mefisto,” and Rubinstein “The Demon.” 
Mendelssohn’s “‘Walpurgis-Nacht,”’ for all his dramatic moments, 
has little of black-art in it, and as Tartini strummed his “Devil’s 
Trill” and MacDowell his “Hexentanz,” they might be recital 
numbers of any other name. Music was employed in witch- 
craft, but apparently the sulphur was omitted and brimstone only 
came in when composers knew how to use resin. 











THE INFLUENCE OF MUSIC IN WORLD 
HISTORY 


By FREDERICK H. MARTENS 


its influence on the historic event principally as the carrier 

of a thought, one couched in magic words of incantation, the 
melodic summary of a faith or creed, the battle-cry which epito- 
mizes a racial or dynastic ideal, the instrumental tune which is 
the tonal body of the words of a national song. As a collective 
influence in the course of history, the power of music in the main 
has been that of a propagating current for the diffusion of religious 
or nationalistic ideas, or a luxuriant, effeminizing agent in national 
decay. As an individual influence music, as a factor in the life of 
kings and rulers, also has exerted a more or less direct influence 
on the destinies of countries and peoples. Throughout the story 
of the human race it might be said that the musical influence 
makes itself felt aggressively, as a racial, national or religious 
stimulant, popularizing new or already established thoughts, or 
conservatively, handing down national traditions, superstitions 
and cult ideas from generation to generation. It is the expres- 
sion of this influence in the historic event which the writer has 
attempted to sketch in connection with the period stretching from 
the early civilizations to the fall of the Roman empire. 


[: ancient, as in medieval and modern history, music exerts 


BEFORE THE Historic Dawn 


Perhaps the first point to be emphasized in a consideration 
of the influence of music in history is the fact that it made itself 
felt in much the same way in the primal ages as it does to-day. 
Music, considered as a historical influence, is primarily an emo- 
tional agent. Its influence is either directly exercised upon 
the senses, or, indirectly and by way of the feelings, on the mind. 
Sometimes it is an immediate influence, directly exercised; at 
others, it is the carrying medium for ideas, the fluid tonal amber 
in which these are vitalized and preserved. And the manner in 
which music makes its influence felt does not seem to have changed 
materially since the sub-men wandered about the earth myriads 
of years ago. 
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Nor, probably, did music exert a very direct influence on the 
destinies of primitive man. It is in the earlier cultural develop- 
ment which preceded the early empires of history proper, that 
the musical influence, principally in magic chants, charms and in- 
cantations, is more noticeable. First we have the magic chants 
and invocations in which the right combination of words and 
tones compels unwilling or flattered gods to do the will of those 
who use them. The magician or sorcerer-priest of early cults 
capitalized his position as the confidant and master of his god 
by carrying out his religious, political or other ends through the 
supposed power of these magic song formulas. The very struc- 
ture and rhythms of these songs were fixed by the laws of magic, 
which could bless or curse, cure or kill—a great convenience for 
the priestly Warwick of his day. On the other hand, the tradi- 
tions of tribal glory, of great deeds done, kept alive in the folk- 
memory by tribal singers or bards, tended to develop what we 
would now term a “national consciousness’; while the ritual 
and inecantational music of the priesthood aided in establishing 
this consciousness by its association with the worship of the tribal 
gods. With these general considerations we might now pass in 
review the great empires of the earlier civilizations. 


THE MESOPOTAMIAN EMPIRES 


Unsettled nomads or locally established peasants do not 
make history. It is the history of the cities which is the history 
of mankind, and not until early “main streets” in the first mud- 
hutted towns along the banks of the Euphrates and the Nile turn 
into metropolitan “‘broad ways,” may the historic influence of 
music be more sharply defined. In the case of the Sumerians, a 
Turanian (yellow-skinned) people from the great Siberian range, 
who drifted into the river-valleys of Mesopotamia and China, 
while Aryan tribesmen found their way to those of the Nile, Indus 
and Ganges, the influence of music, once great cities had been 
established, was exerted principally in a religious way. It is 
true that the “‘tree of life’? of the gloomy Sumerian faith had 
“roots of crystal’—-but these roots drew their nourishment from 
the centre of the earth, “‘the dark forest into the heart whereof 
man hath not penetrated.”” And there dwelt the thousands of 
devil-spirits who afflicted the Turanian universe. The elaborate 
choral and instrumental ritual of the temples in which the Sume- 
rian patesi (priest-kings) sacrificed was one of lamentation and 
incantation. It did not stiffen the backbone of the Sumerian 
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spearmen sufficiently to allow them to make head against the 
nomad Semitic tribes which overran their land, and assimilated 
their civilization. Even after the mingling of the two races which 
created the Babylonian empire had made Babylon “the Paris 
of the East,” the note of incantation which persisted in the seven- 
storied ziggurats, the temples from which priests called down the 
hours of the night to the sleeping cities, may have had its part in 
preventing them from holding their own against the Semite fol- 
lowers of the desert god Assur who, descending from the upper 
reaches of the Tigris, founded the first great militant world-power 
of the ancient world. 


Tue War-Pires or Assur 


Nina, the Sumerian goddess of music, presided over the 
funereal chants of the Chaldeans, but the Assyrian gods were 
war-gods, and the Assyrian king a war-lord. Even Ishtar, though 
men worshipped her in Ninevah as the goddess of love and music, 
was adored in Arbela as a war-goddess, the “giver of victory.” 

The Assyrians made battle music a real influence in the 
determination of conquest. Their footmen struck to the sound 
of drum, cymbal and shriil double-flutes, and when the fierce 
Assyrian horsemen charged they did so to the clashing of iron bells 
(like modern sleigh-bells), with which their harness was hung. 
From 1100 B.C. until its conquest by the Persians, Asia danced 
to the tune of the Assyrian war-pipes, and blood flowed wherever 
they sounded. The Babylonians, Hittites, Canaanites, Syrians, 
Pheenicians, Jews, Egyptians and Lydian Greeks yielded up their 
goods and treasure to these martial pipings, and gold, silver, lapis 
lazuli, gums, spices, war-chariots, horses, cattle and slaves poured 
into the Assyrian capital to the tempo of their militant rhythms. 

In their brief intervals of leisure between campaigns, devoted 
to lion-hunting or to festivity in the huge palaces of Nineveh or 
Babylon, captured musicians—spared when whole populations 
of non-players were put to the sword—helped stimulate the 
orgiastic revels at which the virgins of the city danced unclothed 
before a thousand eyes. It is significant that in Assyria the royal 
palaces, the homes of profane music, were more important archi- 
tecturally, and as regards decoration outdid the temples: another 
proof that the war-lord, wherever he might be, ruled the priests of 
Assur, and that the most important musical rituals were the in- 
strumental mass of the battlefield and the triumphal Te Deum 
of the royal castle. But the savage shrilling of the Assyrian 
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war-pipes, preaching Assur’s gospel “‘Kill, kill!’’ failed in the end 
for want of lung-power. The great conquering kings had adopted 
the fatal policy of draining the home-land of the fierce native- 
born Assyrian soldiery by dispersing it in great garrisons through- 
out the distant conquered lands, and filling the gaps thus made 
with peoples of the conquered races. War music is no deterrent 
to miscegenation: casual garrison amours could not develop 
proper chips of the old block. Turanian tribes, wild floods of 
Scythian horsemen, swept over Assyria and delt the tottering, 
man-depleted empire its death-blow, and what they left undone 
was completed when a Babylonian army, with Median and 
Persian allies, took Nineveh in 600 B.C. Nineveh did not fall to 
the desperate shrilling of the Assyrian war-pipes in a last heroic 
stand, but to the sound of penitential psalms. Sixty odd years 
later Babylon also met its fate. The soldiers of Cyrus entered 
it to the sound of a vinous chorus from the royal palace, according 
to Biblical tradition. Irreverent as it may be to cast a doubt on 
the Prophet Daniel’s veracity, however, Belshazzar, the fighting 
man of his family, was the last to be surprised over his cups by 
an enemy. Besides, the last king of Babylon, at the time of its 
fall, was his father, an elderly and abstemious antiquarian named 
Nabonidus. 


THE PERMANENCY OF THE CHADOUF 


In the early days, when great cities like Thebes and Memphis 
first rose on the banks of the Nile, like those of Ur and Eridhu 
on the Euphrates, Egypt, like the ancient Chaldean land, was a 
home of mystic ritual music. Thoth, chief of the eight gods of 
Hermopolis, self-created inventor of the arts and sciences, had 
uttered a great creative cry, “in the voice of just intonation,” 
and behold, the four gods were born through whose activities the 
world took shape! The earth was born out of nothingness through 
the music of his voice. In the shadow of colossal temples, music 
became a kind of mirror reflecting all sorts of events happening 
on earth and in the world to come. Osiris, gentle king of the 
Egyptian underworld, lord of the Blue River, had his glorious 
songster, the mythical benno bird, a heron, “‘part gold-colored and 
part crimson,” who, emblem of resurrection, rose singing from 
the ashes of his pyre in Heliopolis, the city of Isis. Isis herself, 
goddess of love and war, was the inventor of the sistrum, the 
loose metal rods set in a frame and shaken by a handle. All the 
gods of Egypt—crocodile-gods, hippopotamus-gods, bull-, mon- 
key-, bird- and cat-gods—local personifications of the supreme 
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godheads Ra, Ptah or Amen, swayed the minds of the people 
through the priest-musicians attached to their shrines. The 
goat, incidentally—we mention it for the benefit of singers fond 
of bleating their trills—identified with the god Set or Typhoon, 
the principle of evil, represented music as the auxiliary of evil 
passions and brutal instincts. In keeping with the grosser 
worship of these animal deities were the processions of the com- 
mon people mentioned by Herodotus, joyfully bearing the phallus 
through the streets to the sound of pipes and song. 

Music was a fashionable art in ancient Egypt. It was the 
proper thing for the great court-ladies to enroll themselves as 
khanrits or tympanists in one or another temple, although the 
professional girl tympanists of the streets were usually women of 
light life. And when the Asiatic flute and guitar were intro- 
duced during the militant time of the New Empire, women took 
up the new instruments with enthusiasm, and social music grew 
effeminate and a trifle perverse. It is with the advent of the New 
Empire (circa 1600 B.C.), that era of foreign wars and conquests, 
that music exerts a definite stimulant réle in the national life. 
At home, just as in the days of the first French empire, when the 
men of the nation spent most of their time with the army, the 
Egyptian women, like the Parisiennes, cultivated the sentimental 
harp with a veritable passion, while the hosts of Amenhopis and 
Rameses carried the Egyptian arms as far as the banks of the 
Euphrates, and their drums and sistrums dared the Assyrian 
war-pipes. 

The sistrum, like the Assyrian double-flute, like all ancient 
military instruments, was designed to carry terror to the hearts 
of the foe. It was a weapon like any other, and one which was 
often successfully used to influence the destinies of battle. Be- 
fore the New Empire there was no professional army in Egypt: 
peasant levies were drawn to the standard when the need arose, 
to be dismissed to their farms when it was over. But during 
the New Empire professional soldiers were drilled in their barracks 
to the sound of martial music, and in military processions the 
band headed the regiment to the joy of the street urchins of Thebes 
or Memphis. The castagnettes formerly made of wood or ivory 
were now of iron or copper, so that they might have the proper 
stirring and metallic ring. The Egyptian war trumpets, of gilded 
bronze, gave forth a high, shrill, excitant sound which, together 
with the battle-cry of ‘Amen, Amen!”’, the crash of sistrum and 
crotale, the beat of drum and the rattling of the war-chariots, helped 
produce the music which might determine an Egyptian victory. 
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The ancient Egyptian temple music lingered on into the days 
of the Roman empire, losing its power to move souls, and falling 
into decay with the great shrines, cultivated by a priesthood which 
lived on the tips of wealthy Roman tourists wishing to stare at 
Apis, the holy bull, or the crocodile-god of Elephantine, with his 
great crystal ear-pendants. The battle-music of Egypt passed 
with the subjection of Egypt by the Persians, and the gradual 
loss of an Egyptian national consciousness, a loss which no mili- 
tary music is able to resuscitate. But one primitive Egyptian 
song, like the pyramids, has endured to the present time. It is 
a racial song of the Egyptian fellahin of all the ages, the true type 
of the primitive Egyptian who has come down almost unchanged 
from the days of Cheops. The cities of ancient Egypt, in which 
its history was made, lie in ruins; but the Egyptian landscape is 
still the same and the Egyptian husbandman of to-day hardly 
differs from his Neolithic ancestor. Still chained to the soil, he 
sings the song of the chadouf, the bucket which raises the waters 
of the Nile to the level of his fields. 

To quote Loti: 


A song on three notes, which must date from the ancient Pharoahs, 
is still sung in our own day on the banks of the Nile, from the Delta to 
Nubia; half-naked men with torsos ‘of bronze, beginning their endless 
task, intone it with the beginning of day, and continue to sing it until 
the evening hour of rest. Surviving all the historic glories of the Nilotic 
empire, it exemplifies the musical phrase which embalms in tone a 
permanency of tradition. 


An ANCIENT “Jazz”? KINGDOM 


In connection with Egypt, an offshoot of its civilization, the 
realm of the Cretan priest-kings, with its great capital at Gnossos, 
annihilated while Syria was rising to power, should be mentioned. 
Modern excavation has disclosed the fact that the civilization of 
the Cretans—whose kings were all known as Minos, just as those 
of Egypt were all Pharoah—had reached an apogee of luxury 
and refinement, only to meet with sudden, utter destruction. 
While Tut-ank-amen’s intendant was still ordering pottery from 
the Cretan factories for the royal palace, the rude Greek barbarians 
among whom Homer’s heroes were to be born, annoyed by the 
continual raids made by the skippers of the wealthy island trading 
nation to secure young girls and boys to adorn a Cretan holiday, 
sacked the Cretan capital. Music, in a nation so highly developed, 
must have been purely a social art, a means of enjoyment. It 
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could not have been an influence in the national life of a people 
whose buildings were provided with quite modern plumbing, 
whose women wore flounces, and used corsets and safety pins. As 
in any individual civilization which has perfected its evcle, the 
rhythms of life were decidedly “jazzed” in Creta. Wrestlers and 
pugilists shared the favor of the crowd in the arena with girl 
toreadors. Dubious dances, theatrical shows and athletic con- 
tests were the order of the day; and music was merely an orna- 
mental factor in life, an added sensual gratification, an effemin- 
izing agent in the national decay. 


AMONG THE SEMITE PEOPLES 


The clink of gold and silver coins which the Pheenicians, 
master-materialists of the ancient world, received for their Lebanon 
timber, their Sidonian glass and their Tyrian dye, no doubt rang 
more pleasantly in their ears than any other music. Yet in one 
respect music did exert a definite influence in maintaining the 
national morale and race consciousness in the nations of Pheenicia, 
Canaan, Syria and Western Asia in general. The fierce sun-god, 
Baal-Moloch, was worshipped with bloody rites of child-sacrifice 
by most of the Semitic peoples. And what wrought up priests 
and people to the proper pitch of emotional cruelty were wild 
hymns of praise and exultation, to the rhythm of strings and wind 
and brass, which carried away all on their frenzied tide. So 
thoroughly did the Phoenicians, for instance, identify every phase 
of their national, city and personal life with these exacerbated 
musical rites, that they may be said to have played a decided part 
in making the Tyrians fight to the last breath amid the ruins 
of their city rather than yield to Alexander the Great. 

In Jewish history the musical ritual so intimately connected 
with the temple service and the worship of Yaveh, quite as fierce 
and savage a god, in the Old Testament, as Moloch, though not 
insisting on human sacrifice, and which has in part been handed 
down traditionally through the centuries to the synagogal service 
of to-day, is an interesting example of the value of music as a 
medium for preserving and perpetuating a race consciousness and 
a national religion hundreds of years after the race has been dis- 
persed as wanderers over the face of the earth. Jewish history 
shows convincingly that a nation does not perish until its national 
consciousness is lost, and in preserving this national consciousness, 
which has outlasted that of most of the nations of antiquity, 
ritual music undoubtedly played a great part. The famous song 
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and dance around the Golden Calf is not specifically Hebrew; all 
the nations of all the ages have danced to the Internationale of 
high and low finance independently of or in connection with poli- 
tics and policies. In more modern times its incitational hymn 
has usually been some national hymn whose music is the music 
of patriotism, but whose motive that of exploitation. And where 
once the puppet-strings were manipulated by the hands of prophets 
and kings who at least honestly believed they had divine warrant 
for so doing, the blind mass of those who bear the brunt of 
modern conflict nowadays often are musically borne to destruction 
on a chorus of patriotic melody intoned by the golden voices of 
international bankers. As for Joshua’s seven trumpets which 
brought the walls of Jericho crashing to the ground, they need 
not be taken more seriously than Amphion’s lyre, which coaxed 
the stones of the field to build themselves into a wall about Thebes. 
There is no need to dwell upon King David’s musical predilections: 
his Psalms are embodied in the Bible, though their music has been 
lost. King Solomon, the Louis XIV of Palestine, largely in- 
creased his court orchestra and that of his temple, though the 
prophets (especially Isaiah) often disapprove of music and mu- 
sicians. Isaiah’s scornful advice to Tyre: “Take an harp, go 
about the city, thou harlot that hast been forgotten; make sweet 
melody, sing many songs!”’ reflects the saintly disapproval of the 
Hebrew Puritan for the great sailor town, the lax morals of whose 
“salt water girls” was so offensive to his priestly purity. Though 
the Hebrew prophets are contemners of profane music—we find 
no record of the Assyrian priests thundering against the licen- 
tious popular songs heard in the streets of Nineveh—music was 
quite as important a feature at the royal courts of Israel and 
Judah as at those of other Oriental monarchs. Aside from the 
tribute of shekels which exhausted his treasury, King Ezekiel of 
Judah ransomed Jerusalem from Sennacherib’s general by turning 
over to him “his wives and daughters, his male and female mu- 
sicians,” the latter to swell the palace-orchestra of Nineveh. The 
kinnor, the cithara or harp with which David therapeutically 
calmed the rages of King Saul, is an instance of the direct influence 
of music in the historic event, since the death of Saul in one of his 
accesses of melancholy mania might have changed the history of 
his times; and the harps which hung on the willows of Babylon 
kept alive the memories of the native land and the native re- 
ligion in exile, and thus had a certain political power. Yet the 
influence music exerts in Palestine is preéminently a religious 
one. 
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In THE LAND OF THE YELLOW RIVER 


Far from the struggles of the other earlier Asian empires, 
China and India developed their individual cultures which, owing 
to this very isolation in many respects, subsist unchanged to this 
present day. The thought that music might express the inner- 
most emotions of the heart was foreign to the Chinese. From 
the first mythical ““Yellow Emperor” (2698 B.C.) to the advent 
of the Han dynasty (200 B.C.) music had a definite sphere of in- 
fluence in the state. Its purpose was “to render the people better 
and happier.”” The music of the semi-mythical golden age of 
China, like that of Greek mythology, has supernatural power. 
A hymn composed by the Emperor Shun (2255 B.C.), the Ta Shao, 
was sufficiently affecting to make a temporary vegetarian of 
Confucius, who according to his own confession “‘did not know 
the taste of meat” for three months after hearing it. So lascivi- 
ous were the songs and dances composed by a certain musician 
and imperial minister of the twelfth century B.C., that they 
brought about the fall of the dynasty he served. The magic 
power of certain modes and tunes called the sacred phoenix from 
the skies, set hundreds of storks dancing in the air, evoked the 
demons of darkness and tempest, and raised the roofs of palaces. 

In Chinese fairytale the boy Aduan, who falls off the barge 
at the Dragonboat Festival on the Yangtse-Kiang river, sinks to 
its bed without knowing he is drowned, and learns the music and 
dances of the Prince of the Dragon-Cave’s court “. . . the dance 
of the flying thunders of the Tsian-Tang river . . .” which sent 
the waves “‘splashing to the skies to fall back like star-sparkles 
breaking in the air.” And when the river-maidens play their 
flutes, “‘a clear wind blows, and the waves gradually grow still 
like a crystal world, transparent to their bed.” 

But, aside from the fanciful imaginings of mythology, music’s 
influence was primarily a practical one. In Chinese religions 
generally, as in those of all the yellow Turanian peoples, demon- 
worship and shamanism play a leading part. Music enters into 
them in connection with state sacrifice and ceremonial. It is less 
an expression of national religious feeling than a detail of state 
and community ordinance. In the 7'so Chun, Tso, a pupil of 
Confucius, stresses, like Plato, the moral influence of music, in- 
sisting that “the superior man will not listen to lascivious or 
seductive airs,” and that “he addresses himself to his lute in 
order to regulate his conduct, and not to delight his heart.” 
Though even the emperor must appear as a musician, on occasion, 
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in ancient China (“He who understands music well reigns well,” 
says a Chinese maxim), music, ritual, harem and military, was 
essentially utilitarian—Ling Lun, who first cast bells, did so to 
frighten away dragons—and was developed in a cumbrous and 
intricate system of rules. With constant changes of detail the 
drum-beats and fanfares which regulated every movement of the 
troops were elaborately prescribed and in the 7'so Chuan a warrior 
going to battle assures his friends that he will listen only to the 
drum signalling the advance and lend a deaf ear to the gong sound- 
ing the retreat. The Ping Fa (“The Art of War’) of Sun Tzu 
(600 B.C.), mentions a Chinese experiment in feminism militant 
similar to that later carried out by the black kings of Dahomey. 
The Chinese prince for whom the work was written asked its 
author if its principles applied to women as well as men. And 
when Sun Tzu declared they did, 180 harem girls were enrolled in 
two companies, each commanded by a favorite concubine. Alas, 
when the drums sounded for drill to begin the girls all began to 
giggle! The prompt beheading of the two captains by the justly 
indignant prince restored order, and the corps eventually became 
very efficient. But we feel that in China of the feudal age and the 
earlier dynasties, Chinese military music, unlike the Assyrian 
battle-pipes and the Spartan war-flutes, was not primarily a tonal 
auto-intoxicant, but rather a mere terrorizing weapon among 
others in the military arsenal. It is curious to note that the 
nomad Hunnish horsemen of the Central Asian plains who fought 
their Turanian blood brethren of the cities, “rushed singing into 
battle” when they swept over the Assyrian empire and destroyed 
it. Their song may have helped them gain the victory, yet if no 
more musical than the employ they made of the hollowed reed 
in stimulating the lacteal flow of their great herds of mares at 
milking-time, one feels inclined to doubt it. 


VEDIC AND BrRAHMANIC INDIA 


Aryan tribes migrated from Northern Persia to the valleys 
of the Indus and Ganges (1500 B.C.), overcame the native David- 
ian populations, and soon lost the simplicity of their earlier Vedic 
faith, retained by their tribal brethren the Medes and Persians 
among the hills of Iran. The torrid sun, the enervating atmo- 
sphere, the lush riot of vegetation of the Indian plains, influenced 
the development of a fantastic pantheistic philosophy. Tropical 
luxuriance, a trend to the illimitable, and grotesque contrast are 
as evident in Indian music as in its myths. A genuine national 
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consciousness never developed in India. Like China, it was a 
land poor in history, split up into feudal kingdoms and principali- 
ties; and where there is no history the historical influence of music 
is nil, 

The historical réle of Indian music was practically confined 
to the temples, and there the drums which beat, the conches which 
blared and the flutes which shrilled in honor of the gods played a 
more or less purely decorative part. The Brahmanic gods are 
sensuous ones, with the exception of the impersonal world spirit, 
Brahma, the “golden embryo,” whose spouse Satasvati is the 
goddess of music and the inventor of the favorite Hindoo lyre, 
the vina. In Indra’s paradise, so attractively presented in the 
ballet of Massenet’s Roi de Lahore, seven celestial musicians, the 
gandharbas, preside over the stellar harmonies, and the ragas and 
raginis, sons and daughters of the lesser gods, rule the musical 
modes, the natural expressions of the passions. In fact, it is the 
expression of the passions, of the sensuous, which predominates 
in Hindoo music and myth. The apsaras, the singing houris of 
Indra’s paradise, are also divine filles de joie, their charms serving 
the useful purpose of bringing about the downfall of venerable 
ascetics whose power, won by self-mortification and suffering, 
Indra has cause to dread. 

Krishna, the divine young cowherd (admirers of the Russian 
ballet know him, highly idealized, in Reynaldo Hahn’s ‘The 
Blue God”’), is a rustic Don Juan, whose amorous sports with the 
wives of his mortal cowherd companions in Vrindavana equal 
Jovian escapades. His worshippers declared that man’s love for 
god was best shown by free indulgence in the natural appetites. 
Nor does this seem strange when his priests taught that 16,000 
gopis, lovely mythological maidens, each invented a new scale, 
hoping that her own particular melody might win Krishna’s 
favor. There is Vishnu, whose worship also sought to “humanize 
divine worship by bringing it into accord with the experience of 
human love.” There is Shiva, not altogether inappropriately 
both a phallic god and the god of the drama, and Kali, the goddess 
of death, represented as a naked black woman with a necklace of 
skulls, and adored with abominable secret rites. The cult of 
these and a hundred other animal, bird and reptile gods by the 
mass, offsets the loftier dreams of Brahmaic ethical speculation. 
Music, in their worship, as in Syrian temple-groves, incited to 
sacred orgies and sanguinary self-mutilation. It has no historical 
or political effect during the centuries preceding Asoka (264-227 
B.C.), though in later ages, in a local and not a national sense, 
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it plays a part as a national stimulant. The cold moral perfection 
of the beliefs grown under Buddha’s “Tree of Enlightenment” 
were no more conductive to giving music a definite influence in 
matters worldly than the gross practices of Brahmanism. In fact, 
abstention from dancing and singing is a rule of the Buddhist 
church. 

Like those of the ritual chants of Solomon’s temple, the 
echoes of the music of Vedic hymns has been handed down by 
oral tradition from Brahmin to Brahmin’s son. Yet where in the 
case of the Hebrews these ancient songs served to perpetuate the 
national consciousness, the Vedic hymns could not do so, since 
there never was a national consciousness to preserve. 


Tue First Humanist EMPIRE 


The Iranian tribes whose course of conquest led them into 
the Mesopotamian valley-lands, the Medes and Persians, were 
more fortunate than their fellows who crossed Afghanistan into 
India. They made history. Music, however, save in the ulula- 
tions of the battle-cry and the ritual chant of the Magian priests, 
does not seem to have played a great part in determining their 
historic course. Unlike the descendants of the Hindoo Aryans, 
however, the Zarathustrian high and low masses, celebrated to 
this day at the festivals of the Parsees of Bombay, keep alive in 
them the consciousness that they are the true descendants of the 
ancient Persians, nationally, as well as religiously; and they still 
observe the festival of the last Sassanian king of Iran, Yzdegerd 
III. The enlightened, sexless dualism in which Ahuramazda 
(Ormazd, Mithra), the spirit of light and good, is opposed to Ahri- 
man, the spirit of evil, finally overcome, was Zarathustra’s work; 
and the Persians were the first people of history who created a 
truly humanistic world empire, allowing their subject peoples 
and tribes to follow their own religions, and worship what gods 
they chose, so long as they paid their taxes. 

We have no great store of information regarding Persian 
music, yet Iranian mythology declares song to be a mighty means 
of stimulation in war. Like Spartan and Assyrian war-pipes, 
and Egyptian drums and sistrums, the chants of the Magian 
priests, who preceded the Persian armies singing the national 
heroes to the accompaniment of flute and cymbal, served to hearten 
and enthuse the soldiers of the Great King. Xenophon’s political 
romance, the “Cyropedia,”’ a fanciful version of the life of Cyrus 
(Kurush), who overthrew in succession his fellow tribesmen of 
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the hills, the Medes, the golden Lydia of Croesus, the Greek cities 
of Asia Minor, Assyria and Babylon confirms this, though its only 
other musical allusion of interest is an astonishing modern truism: 
“.. . in music it is the novel melody, the flower-like freshness, 
that wins popularity.” Yet, after the conquests of Cambyses 
and Darius I had made the Persian a world empire, much of the 
stimulus of the Magian battle-hymns must have been lost. 

The Assyrian and Egyptian armies were mainly composed 
of sons of the soil and only incidentally of mercenaries, but the vast 
hosts with which the Persian kings from Xerxes to the last Darius 
took the field were made up of all the peoples of the Asian earth. 
What influence could a hymn from the Zend-Avesta exert on the 
skeptical soul of a Theban or Rhodian captain in the host of Darius 
III? And though the very names of the Persian lords and cap- 
tains “sounded like the blare of gong and cymbal,” why should 
they impress those “‘Lybians clad in leather garments, having 
javelins hardened by fire,” who marched with Xerxes’ legions? 
The gods of the Persians were not their gods. The ideal of Persian 
overlordship bound together the satrapies like a golden girdle, 
but the one-people spirit which united the Sumerians in mystic 
accord, thrilled in the Assyrian war-pipes, and in Greek patriotic 
battle-songs, was lacking. At the courts of the Great King and 
his satraps, however, music was appreciated as a refinement of life 
and a means of display. Nanaros, a Persian satrap of Babylon, 
kept an orchestra of 150 women musicians to make music at his 
meals; and when Alexander defeated Darius III at Arbela, hun- 
dreds of singing girls and musicians attached to the Great King’s 
harem were captured by his Thessalian horsemen in Damascus. 
Beginning with the aggressive foreign policy of Darius I, the history 
of the Persian empire is closely connected with that of Greece until 
the date of its conquest by Alexander the Great. For a hundred 
and fifty years the civilization of Asia struggles with that of Europe, 
and in all that time finds no musical weapon it can oppose to the 
Hellenic war-pean. 


HELuASs 


The history of ancient Greece, from the siege of Troy that 
Homer sang to the era of Alexander, is one of internecine wars 
and wars against the Asian foeman. And in both music was a 
definite and not at all negligible influence. The idealized gods 
and demi-gods of Greek mythology were music-lovers, and the 
inhabitants of Olympus in a position to make Hausmusik. Zeus, 
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it is true, spoke only in percussive thunders or murmured in the 
oak-leaves of his Dordonan sacred tree. But Phoebus Apollo 
was the god of music and poetry, and Terpsichore the patroness 
of melody and the choral dance. Pan was the deity of pastoral 
music, and the Pandean pipes he invented were admirably played 
by his pupil Mercury. The three Graces included music among 
the “elegant arts” they cultivated. Triton was his father Nep- 
tune’s trumpeter. Harmonia, Venus’ daughter, symbolizing con- 
cord, gave its present name to the science and art of music. Chiron 
the Centaur, Apollo’s pupil, was a musician, as well as a huntsman 
and physician; and Echo, mourning Narcissus, lent ’’resounding 
grace to all heaven’s harmonies.” In Homer’s Elysium music 
whiles the passing of joy’s unending hour. 

Music came from Olympus to earth in Pandora’s wedding- 
chest, from which it escaped when that incautious maiden opened 
it, a gift of Apollo. But in Greece religious music did not remain 
a secret art in priestly hands. Like profane music it was part of 
the national soul, and this accounts for the charming legends which 
poetize the invention of reed-pipe and lyre, or tell how luckless 
Marsyas was skinned alive for playing less well than a god. As 
for the great semi-divine musicians we have Linus, Hercules’s 
music-teacher, whom the latter, one day, brained with his lyre in 
answer to a reproof given him; Orpheus, the supreme musical 
hero of Greek antiquity, able to inspire creative polarities as far 
removed as Gluck and Offenbach, who played his father Apollo’s 
lyre, charming men and beasts, making trees incline when he 
swept the strings, and rocks melt in the fire of his dulcet notes. 
When the nymph Eurydice died, Orpheus, after unavailingly chant- 
ing his grief, descended into Pluto’s nether world and moved its 
ghosts to tears. Pluto and Proserpine wept with the rest. Eury- 
dice was restored on condition that he give no backward glance 
till she had reached the upper air, The forgetful Orpheus did 
look back, however, and she was once more ravished from him, 
this time forever. Alas, the melodious complaints which brought 
tears to tigers’ eyes and drove oaks to take root in other 
spots, could not move the Bacchantes! The music that melted 
stones had no effect on these wild women of the Thracian out-of- 
doors. When the faithful husband repulsed their amorous ad- 
vances, they drowned his music with their screams and tore him 
limb from limb. The Muses placed his lyre among the stars, and 
above the grave where the fragments of his body were buried the 
nightingales sang more sweetly than anywhere else in Greece. 
But space lacks to tell the legends of all the semi-gods of Greek 
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music: of Thamyris, the bard, who lost his eyesight for challenging 
the Muses to a trial of skill; of Melampus, the priest of Bacchus; 
of that Dionysius who understood the song of birds; of Muszus, 
founder of Attic hymnology, and Arion (still patron of Teutonic male 
chorus societies as Saint Cecilia is of Anglo-Saxon female ones), 
whose song compelled the dolphins to act as his life preservers. 
Yet with such a mythological background the importance of 
music in Hellenic national life is easily understandable. 

Our present considerations are concerned with its historical 
and political, rather than its cultural influence. Hence we shall 
not dwell on the fact that musical skill was regarded as part of a 
good education (Aristophanes declared that the ‘“unmusical 
monster” should not intrude in the better circles); that Achilles, 
who had for his music-teacher the centaur Chiron, was the ideal of 
the Greek “gentleman”; that youth was “‘taught good manners 
by the use of music.”” What must be stressed, however, is the 
fact mentioned by Aristophanes, that the traditional patriotic 
songs “Invincible Pallas’’ and ““A Resounding Cry,” were taught 
the children in the public schools of Athens, and that the joyous 
war-pzan when raised by the Greeks at the battle of Salamis’ took 
on the character of ‘‘a Marseillaise of antiquity,’ and helped them 
defeat the fleet of Xerxes. “Embankment” songs, sung by 
soldiers taking ship for a military expedition, as a means of steeling 
the heart against the soft emotions of farewell, were common. 
The actual words transmitted by Athanzeus, of the chant sung 
by one of those island mercenaries who sold their sword to the 
Egyptian Pharoah, the Lydian monarchs or the city-kings of Tyre 
or Carthage, still exists in a modern ballad setting, ““The Song 
of Hybrias, the Cretan.”” The musical contests at the great Greek 
““Games”’ also are more purely cultural. But, making due allow- 
ance for the theories of Plato and Aristotle that it was the duty 
of the state to regulate the employ of music in the interests of the 
national morals, even the ancients found that they could be carried 
to excess. Damon, a musical and political conservative, the 
teacher of Pericles, made himself so obnoxious to the Athenians 
with continual warnings that the laws of music could not be 
changed without throwing the laws of the state into confusion, 
that his countrymen banished him to get rid of his clamors. 


1Couperous, in his ““Xerxes,”’ paints a pretty picture of the Persian fleet, on the 
eve of battle, creeping from behind the island of Psyttaleia to close the strait of Salamis 
to the Greeks: “The Persian triremes, hugging the coast as closely as possible, moved 
with marvelous speed and lightness, like an image made of music and rhythm, born of the 
night, the silence and the gradually vanishing night-blue, sea-violet landscape, with its 
amethystine, star-sparkling rocks and cliffs.” 
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The patriotic songs taught the school children formed the 
basis for those choruses which helped to win battles for the Greek 
states in their wars among themselves or against the Persian 
barbarian. And not alone Arcadian shepherds and professional 
virtuosos played the flute. It was the dominant instrument of 
Greek battle. The Boeotians used a pastoral flute to stimulate 
procreation on their equine stud-farms; the Bucolic Dorians 
charmed their hours afield with elegiac tootlings, but the flute of 
combat that rang above the advance of Theban, Athenian and 
Lacedsemonian warriors was the shrill, courage-awakening piccolo 
flute. The Lacedemonians offer, perhaps, the best example of 
the musical influence in a historically determinative sense among 
the Hellenes, and form a species of occidental counterpart to the 
Assyrians in this respect. 


THE SpaRTAN War-FLUTES 


Music ran like a red thread through the steely texture of 
Spartan life, in which all was adapted to militaristic ends. The 
Dorian mode—wild, savage, exciting—tonally vivid like the 
crimson of blood and flame, ruled the Spartan soul, whose music, 
like its money, was iron. In this martial bath of tone the youth 
of Sparta was tempered for the work of war. Every Spartan 
mother raised her boy to be a soldier, and music was an art of 
strife, not of peace. The rushes from the banks of the Eurotas 
which formed the beds of the Spartan boys from seven to twenty 
(they were brought up in communities), and to which a little 
thistle-down was added in winter for the sake of warmth, did not 
breathe forth the soft sighs of nymphs. So fearful were the 
Ephors that the youth of Sparta might become effeminate that 
they threatened the musician Timotheus of Miletus with exile 
if he did not cut five strings from his twelve-stringed lyre. The 
songs the youthful Spartan learned were meant to inflame him 
with ardor for action, as a red rag does the bull—such was the 
Spartan musical ethos. 

The war-flute, with its sharp, shrill piccolo voice, dominated 
the martial music of Sparta. It was its fife and drum. Not for 
the Lacedzemonians the soft, elegiac flute of the Boeotians. True, 
the Spartans had held cithara contests in honor of Apollo since 678 
B.C.,and liturgic chants had been brought to Laconia by Terpander 
of Lesbos. But first of all music was a weapon in the state arsenal. 

Tyrtzus, the lame musician and poet who came to Sparta 
during the second Messinian War (650 B.C.), made his art serve 
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a useful Spartan purpose. His marching songs, written to stimu- 
late heroism in the field, extolled bravery and condemned coward- 
ice. They were so popular in the army that the soldiers sang 
them around their camp-fires at night, the polemarch rewarding 
the best singer with a piece of flesh. Thucydides pays a tribute 
to Spartan musical utilitarianism. Not to please the gods did 
the Spartans march to battle to the sound of many flutes, he 
says, but to help them advance in strict time, on an even front. 
When the Lacedemonian army was drawn up in battle-array, 
the king sacrificed a goat. Then, the pipers playing the Hymn 
to Castor, the national song, the men took it up in a chorus as 
they advanced. And flutes, mingled with citharas, rhythmed 
the Pyrrhic dance which Thaletas was said to have brought to 
Sparta from Crete. 

Large families of boys, prospective soldiers, were desired by 
the state. Here music was again pressed into service. Spartan 
bachelors were rounded up in the winter, and compelled to march 
naked around the marketplace, singing the song of their shame. 
And that the Spartan helots—downtrodden slaves and bondsmen 
—might the better be kept in subjection, they were forced to 
dance ridiculous dances, and only aliowed to sing low and vulgar 
songs, all others being forbidden them. 

It is not strange that with music turned into a weapon and the 
war-flute drowning all softer sounds, despite choral and other 
musical competitions, Sparta produced no great musicians or poets, 
and that even her best national songs were written by Aleman, 
a Lydian. Yet her martial music saw her through the Persian 
wars, and all Xerxes had to oppose to the heroic death-pzan of 
Leonidas at Thermopyle was the crack of the whips with which 
the officers drove his “Immortals” to the attack. In the in- 
ternecine wars Sparta finally got the better of Athens (404 B.C.) 
only to yield the hegemony to Thebes (362 B.C.) and finally lose 
it to the ruder Grecian tribesmen who made up the kingdom of 
Macedon. 


THe Era or ALEXANDER 


King Philip, a genial drunkard with the ethics of a ward 
politician and a soldierly disdain for music, in the last years of 
his life had compelled the federated states of Greece to appoint 
him captain-general of their forces against the Persians. His eye 
was fixed only on the satrapies of Asia Minor, already culturally 
largely Grecized, which he hoped to add to his possessions. 
But when he fell by an assassin’s dagger his son Alexander (336- 
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$23 B.C.), who succeeded him, realized a greater ambition: the 
conquest of the Asian world empire and the establishment of a 
Hellenic world culture with an Oriental complex. 

Alexander inherited his father’s alcoholic tendencies: his love 
for music was probably a gift from his murderous, neurotic mother 
Olympias, an Epirote princess, whose fondness for tame snakes 
must have been a source of affliction to a hard-drinking husband. 
We know that in his youth Alexander set prizes for which pipers 
and harpers contested, and that Philip once asked him whether 
he were not ashamed to know so much about music. When, 
after crossing the Hellespont into Asia, he was invited to look at 
Paris’s harp, he intimated that he would rather see that of Achilles, 
which had sung the glories of the brave. Though Alexander was a 
music-lover and has inspired innumerable operas, we cannot 
establish any notable use of music on his part in a political or 
historic way. The clash of steel on enemy armor, the ceremonial 
music of great state occasions, and the drinking choruses of his 
hours of carousing, probably comprise his musical contacts. No 
doubt the men of the Macedonian phalanx, the horsemen of the 
Thracian and Thessalian hills, like the soldiery of Assyria, Egypt 
and Persia, sang those songs of the camps, satirizing unpopular 
commanders and unpopular wars, as soldiers do to-day. And, 
no doubt, these songs whose cantus firmus throughout the ages 
has been conscious or unconscious revolt against the unnatural 
conditions of a militaristic life, have had their share in bringing 
about those dynastic changes, lost battles and surrenders of 
fortresses which often have had historically important conse- 
quences. But in most cases details are lacking. In their monu- 
ments and inscriptions kings prefer not to dwell upon the revolts of 
their own soldiery. 

As illustrative of a grief too great even for music to assuage, 
was Alexander’s command given on the death of his friend He- 
phestion. The battlements of surrounding cities were razed, 
the manes and tails of all horses and mules in the camp were cut, 
all must wear mourning, the dead man’s physician was crucified, 
and he forbade that “the flute or any other instrument” be played 
for a great while. “Let it be dark and silent in Asia,” was his 
dictum. When joy reigned, however, music came into her own. 
After his return from the Indian expedition the king treated his 
army to seven days of drunken processional through Carmania. 
Asia was no longer dark: every member of the host, from Alexander 
to the last Macedonian horse-boy, was perpetually “lit up,” for 
“the soldiers handled nothing but cups and goblets and Thericlean 
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drinking-vessels which, along the whole way, they dipped into 
large bowls and jars and drank healths to one another.”” And the 
tides of intoxication flowed to “‘the music of pipes and flutes, with 
harping and singing, and women dancing as in the rites of Bacchus.” 
A charming musical Alexander legend from a medieval Jewish 
source might be cited before taking leave of this monarch: 

At one of his drinking-bouts Alexander, King of Macedon, secretly 
told the musicians, who know how to move the human soul: “Play and 
with your tones try and awaken the passions of men and women!” And 
when the first sounds were heard the drunken princes and courtiers rose 
as though in a fog, unable to distinguish between the beautiful and ugly, 
the high and the low. Freemen united with slaves, satraps and lords 
of lands embraced serving-maids who handled manure; and men of low 
station sought out lovely and high-born women. Alexander watched 
the strange scene and then beckoned the musicians to play in tones 
that would rouse grief and show the difference between perfection and its 
lack. Then, when the guests heard these sounds, the pairs turned their 
backs to each other, none smiled, no arm was laid about another’s waist. 
And Aristotle said: ‘Such is the power of music. One might take 
thought for a year without obtaining the results it obtains!” 


With the conquests of Alexander and the establishment of 
the kingdoms into which his generals divided his empire after his 
death, chief among them those of Syria and Egypt, Hellenic culture, 
including music, was spread through Asia. In Alexandria and in 
a hundred other royal residential cities Greek music was culti- 
vated as an art. Flute and cithara virtuosos were as prolific 
as violin and piano virtuosos are to-day, and concert singers 
charmed the hearts of kings. But music as a political influence 
exerts its power more indirectly. As a character destroyer, a 
nerve-emollient in times of incessant strife, when only the sternest 
military virtues could keep a monarch on his throne, song seems 
a royal political vice, always associated with women and wine. 
In the absolute monarchies of an older day the personal character 
of the king had much to do with the course of historical events. 
Music is the bane of the older monarchies: a love for music (and 
what went with it) led to the downfall of dynasties. While in the 
East the Seleucide kings of Syria and the Ptolemies of Egypt lost 
their thrones to the soft pleasings of flutes and the glad hiccough 
of the drinking chorus, the Romans, whose sterner souls music 
had not yet flabbied, gradually achieved the mastery of the world. 


THE Roman ConQuEstTs 


The ruder Romans of the kingdom scorned the gentler arts. 
Their music was mainly utilitarian; though Numa Pompilius is 
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said to have been a good amateur flutist. The earlier legionaries 
sang battle-hymns which dated from the days of the kings when 
preparing for battle, and the warlike tubas sounding the attack 
sounded more euphonious to them than flute or lyre. But with 
expansion came appreciation and the music they assimilated fin 
their conquest of the world was an active agent in the degeneracy 
and decay of their empire. The Etruscans were naturally a 
people more musically inclined than the Romans: they were sub- 
jugated; and with increasing musical appreciation the Roman 
processional of external conquest outside of Italy is coincident 
with a political and moral recessional within. The marching 
and battle-songs of the legions were the tonal soul of militant 
Roman patriotism, and the battle-song of the legions rose 
triumphant over the din of cymbals and timpani, of flutes made 
of asses’ bones, and the trumpetings of elephants maddened by 
drinking a mixture of pure wine, pepper and incense, which 
heartened the soul of Hannibal’s armies in the Punic wars. The 
battle-song of the legions drowned the echo of the Paphlagonian 
horns which stimulated the armies of the kings of Asia Minor; 
the pzans of Sicilian and Macedonian Greeks: the wild shouts 
of Numidian horsemen; the sullen roaring of the vast hosts of 
Mithridates of Pontus, and Tigranes of Armenia. There are 
occasional reverses: the brazen bells covering the harness of the 
wild Parthian horsemen, the empire of whose kings had succeeded 
that of the Persians, struck terror to the hearts of Crassus’ soldiers, 
and helped defeat them. And the auerochs horns and patriotic 
chants of Arminius’ Teutons were a primary cause in the destruc- 
tion of Varro’s legions. But the martial music of Gaul, Briton 
and Iberia had to yield to that of Rome. Unmusical Augustus 
founded the empire, but music-loving Anthony went to destruc- 
tion to the sound of “flutes and fifes and harps,” and his fate, 
as a Roman, was shared by the later tootling Egyptian Ptolemies. 

Even before Cesar’s time the wealth of Asia had begun to 
flow to Rome, and with it the music of the conquered races, mu- 
sic religious and orgiastic. The priests of religious systems dying 
in their native land helped swell the waves of exotic sound which 
overwhelmed the capital with theogonies of their rituals. The 
“Tsis-clapper,” as the Romans called the sistrum, drew coin and 
devotees to the shrine of the Egyptian goddess, and Babylon star- 
readers were among the friends of Horace, who listened to their 
mystic chants. Asiatic flute-players soon acquired a dubious 
moral reputation. Syrian girl musicians, putative priestesses 
of Astarte, follow the dual avocations of timbrel-playing and 
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prostitution. The insiduous work of music as an underminer of 
the Roman world-power from within is already in full blast during 
the reign of Augustus, while the legionary tubas and buccinas still 
triumph afield. The Roman patrician, though he may study 
music as part of his Greek curriculum, no more thinks of making 
music himself than does the society man of Bar Harbor or Palm 
Beach. Slaves in the first case (like wage-slaves in the second) 
make his music, and the profession is regarded as a dishonorable 
one. Occasionally fashion decrees an exception. Martial makes 
clear that it was good form for a young blood to be able to hum 
one of the Egyptian melodies in vogue. 


THe Roman DECADENCE 


Music is a powerful dissolving agent in the general Roman 
decay, from Tiberius (A.D. 14) to Romulus Augustus (A.D. 476). 
In the first Augustus’s day the Roman country gentleman still 
sternly told his wife and daughters that singing and dancing 
were arts of the hired courtesan, though patrician ladies practiced 
them in the capital. Yet even in those days it was impossible 
to keep the provincials “down on the farm” once they had seen 
Rome. And in Rome, music was one of the chief circulatory 
mediums of luxury and corruption. The worst among the em- 
perors usually were music-lovers. The cruel Tiberius, abandoned 
to mysterious vices in his island palace of Caprez, still found 
time for speculations anent the Sirens’ song. Half-mad Caius 
Cesar made music a main factor in the orgies in which ‘“‘he 
revelled with furious appetite in the grossest voluptuousness of 
every kind,” and was the first of Roman emperors to sing and 
dance in public. Strange to say, he was assassinated because he 
mocked another’s vocal infirmity. The Pretorian tribune Cassius 
Chera had a shrill woman’s voice. Whenever the emperor gave 
him the watchword for the night, he deluged the unhappy man 
with injurious aspersions. As a result the imperial critic was 
done to death by the tenor’s dagger. 

Gluttonous Claudius was a pendant to the shameless Mes- 
salina—a figure piquant enough to inspire a modern French opera 
by De Lara—but when he had her slain for infidelities which made 
no distinction between muleteers and consuls, gladiators and 
knights, he “‘heard songs and music” to soothe his soul. Loath- 
some Nero itched to burst into song or pluck the lyre on any and 
every occasion. His thin, hoarse tenor was built up on a founda- 
tion of cut leeks, and his evil musical propensities are summed 
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up in the legend that ‘‘Nero fiddled while Rome burned.” The 
popular song was among the evils and terrors of degenerate im- 
perial Rome. Datus, a comic opera tenor, interpolated a lyric 
gem of this kind (“Good-by, Father; Good-by, Mother!’”) in a 
play by Attalus, running at the Campus Martius Theatre, a song 
which delt with Nero’s murder of his parents. As he sang he gave 
so clever an imitation of an old gentleman drinking poison and a 
woman drowning, that it brought down the house. But Nero, 
like a true musician, only resented attacks on his Art. Hence 
Datus’ sole punishment was a hint that his presence in Italy was 
not desired, and that a provincial tour might be advisable. 

The greater emperors who from time to time arrested the flood 
of dissolution which rose ever higher on music’s tide, were un- 
musical: Vespasian (whose life is said to have been saved with 
difficulty when he fell asleep at one of Nero’s concerts), Titus, 
Trajan, Nerva, Marcus Aurelius, the Antonies, Septimus Severus, 
Diocletian. The Emperor Hadrian, a cultured and able ruler 
who loved all the arts, music included, was an exception, and like 
Frederick the Great of Prussia, found it possible to be musical 
without being mad. But Elagabalus, the degenerate Syrian who 
profaned the Roman temples with the phallic hymns of Emesa, 
“played the flute, blew the trumpet, plucked the lyre and played 
the organ” and, like many others, identified the musical degen- 
eracy of the ruler with the moral and material degeneracy of the 
nation. 


CHRISTIANITY 


The year 476 A.D. marks the passing of the Western Roman 
Empire, but the singing of the stars, the choiring of angel hosts 
and shepherds which marked the birth of Christ, is the real death- 
knell of Roman supremacy, and with the hymns to the gods of 
Greece and Rome, those to Egyptian Serapis, pale forerunner of the 
Judean Saviour, of the Persian Mithras, whose secret rites of 
blood brotherhood made him the favorite of soldiers everywhere, 
are also doomed. 

And this yielding of the melodic carriers of older religious 
or racial to newer ones is characteristic of every succeeding period. 
Nowhere does history repeat herself more exactly than in the 
cycles of musical influence. The Gregorian hymn lends a tone- 
soul to militant Christianity; the muezzin’s musical call to prayer 
inspires militant Islam. When sociological cults come to the 
fore the Internationale is opposed to the individual patriotic song. 
In the era of religious wars Protestant and Catholic might slay 
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each other to the same tune, save that one had the words by 
Clément Marot while those of the other were drawn from the 
Roman ritual. In a more strictly historic sense music appears 
as a fluid medium reflecting and emphasizing sacred or political 
(militaristic) ideals. In itself it is a neutral: its application makes 
it a factor in national uplift or national decay. To what degree 
the tremendous mechanical popularization and cheapening of 
music in general will play a part—so far as music historically in- 
fluential is concerned in the decay of ideas or ideals associated 
with it—is an open question. Medieval ideals and concepts still 
dominate in the age of radio-activity and air-control, yet in some 
directions there has been an advance. The muezzin’s call to 
prayer, which crystallizes the fervent belief and aspiration of 
Islam in a cantillation a few measures long, still has power to make 
the Faithful whet their swords. But, generally speaking, since 
the epoch of the great religious wars, Christian sectarians will 
not slay each other at the urging of a hymn. And what would 
be left of the influence of the patriotic song and national hymn 
were internationalism to become a fact instead of a theory? Will 
a text of abstruse spirituality be wedded with the notes of the 
**Marseillaise’”’ when the brotherhood of man discloses the nations 
living together in unity like the “happy family” of the menagerie? 
But such speculations are mere hypotheses, and do not belong 
in the realm of fact. 











A DECADE OF ENGLISH SONG 
By HERBERT ANTCLIFFE 


MMEDIATELY before the outbreak of the European War 
there was a rapidly growing feeling for musical expression 
among the English people, both in its higher and lower forms; 

in other words, the people were singing and playing more than they 
had done for several generations and the number of composers 
was also growing, while their efforts were more definitely personal 
expression and less imitations of the work of foreign masters. 
British composers were still under foreign influences to the extent 
that they preferred to be lengthy and ponderous rather than entirely 
spontaneous, while the people as a rule were content with songs 
of a respectable but more or less inspired “ballad’’ type. Some 
few British composers, of whom the best known was Cyril Scott, 
were making a speciality of song-writing, but generally the best 
song-writers were those who were engaged in other work and who 
regarded this as a minor activity and often as an unimportant 
one. Nevertheless there were already songs of such feeling and 
such complete artistic finish as Boughton’s ““The Dead Christ,” 
Bantock’s “The Lament of Isis,” Holbrooke’s “‘Landscapes,” and 
the many successful experiments of Scott, besides the lovely 
“English Lyrics” and other songs of Parry, some of which seem 
likely to become recognised as among the glories of British music 
just as the words are culled from a literature that has stood the 
test of centuries with the same results. The time was therefore 
ripe for a definite and considerable advance in British song-writing 
which nothing but the recent cataclysm, and that only partially, 
could prevent. 

As it turned out, the War proved indirectly an inspiration 
to many English song-writers, just as the Thirty Years’ and Napole- 
onic Wars had more directly influenced those of Germany. Singers 
were more under the influence of their contemporaries on the 
Continent than were the composers, and while the choice of German 
lieder, following the examples of such great artists as Stockhausen 
and Henschel, was generally good, the British groups in their 
recital programmes were conspicuous by their absence or by their 
inferiority. Those of us who took the trouble to find out what 
native composers were doing in the way of writing songs, and 
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to lecture to willing audiences on the subject, had either to sing 
our own musical illustrations or to teach them to such young 
singers as were willing to learn them; but it was rare even then that 
the songs we selected found their way into the recital programmes 
of such singers. To sing an English art-song was too far from 
convention for any but the boldest and most independent artist. 
Some few singers there were who joined in the Crusade and to 
them must be credited the beginnings of the wave of appreciation 
of native songs which is by no means yet at its flood. On behalf 
of those who did not do so, it must be said that the choice was not 
large nor readily accessible, and the new idiom of many of the 
songs and the actual mechanical difficulties of notes, particularly 
in the accompaniments, were serious obstacles. To-day we have 
not only leaders like John Coates, Clive Carey, Ursula Greville 
and Gladys Moger, but scores, possibly hundreds, of other capable 
singers who give recitals of British songs and, better still, include 
native compositions in their general programmes on precisely 
the same grounds and in the same way as they include those of 
Germany, Austria, France or Russia. 

The outbreak of War had a double and contrary effect, for 
while it interfered with the work of some who would have been 
writing songs and took them away to more strenuous and serious 
duties, it made others give up some of their heavier and more 
elaborate orchestral and chamber music and turn to the lighter 
task of song-writing. At least one of the seniors, the late Sir 
Charles Stanford, practically gave up all opera and symphonic 
writing and devoted the free time to writing a long series of songs, 
many of which, simple in thought and style though they are, are 
as beautiful and expressive as anything he has ever written. 
Parry, whose songs, if rather beyond the appreciation of the 
average music-lover, are among the most complete art-expressions 
of his generation, died soon after the close of the War and had done 
comparatively little writing for several years, so that the most 
important part of his work is excluded from our present consider- 
ation. On the other hand, several composers, including Granville 
Bantock, who twenty years ago was writing songs that should 
remain for long in the repertory, declined alike in quantity and 
quality, some giving up nearly everything and apparently holding 
themselves in reserve or being engaged on works of which we shall 
presumably hear more later, while not a few of the younger 
ones fell on the field of battle before their output was such 
as would call attention to the talent, great or small, which they 
possessed. 
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The War itself gave rise to little in the way of songs, and 
that chiefly of an inferior or necessarily ephemeral character, and 
we have nothing that is quite comparable with such works as 
Weber’s “‘Leyer und Schwert” arising from it. War poetry of 
to-day does not lend itself to lyrical treatment, and the few more 
or less big poems suitable for music have found their right setting 
in choral works or recitations with musical accompaniment. 
Even the men who were fortunate, or unfortunate, enough to 
find themselves interned in Germany or Holland and with much 
spare time on their hands to devote to composition, generally 
spent such spare time in writing part-songs or small orchestral 
works for their fellow prisoners to sing and play in concert, though 
a few who were associated with good solo singers provided these 
with songs suited to their voices. Some of the War songs, such as 
Elgar’s settings of Kipling’s “Fringes of the Fleet,” will probably 
retain an interest in the future on account of the way certain 
difficulties are overcome and also as records of the feeling and 
manners of the time, though it is doubtful whether any are of such 
a nature as to stir the depths of emotion in either singers or hearers 
now that the occasion which gave rise to them has passed. The 
most striking of all, at least in its unusual choice of words, is the 
setting, by Edmondstoune Duncan, of the closing words of Presi- 
ent Wilson’s speech in Congress on April 3rd, 1917. Duncan, 
who died shortly after the war, was a most energetic experimenter 
and editor; but, although he wrote a large number of songs and 
other works, neither his music nor his influence was of any great 
force or originality. 

Thus nearly half the decade which is now drawing to its close 
passed without the evident continuation and development of the 
movement which promised at its opening. It would be untrue to 
say, however, that this four years was without influence on the im- 
mediately succeeding period, or that the years 1914 and 1924 are 
not connected by a chain of musical thought of a type that finds 
utterance in song. The elders, like Stanford, Corder, McEwen, as 
well as those a few years younger, have continued to be friends and 
teachers of the youngest generations, while those who were in the 
beginnings of their full activity have now got right into the midst 
of it. Probably the greatest effect on all our music, and particu- 
larly on our songs, has been the veering of Continental influence 
from the Teutons to the Latins. Closely following it is the new 
cosmopolitanism, a cosmopolitanism that has less adverse influence 
on the nationality of the composer than the relation merely to a 
single foreign country. The Englishman of to-day is of the same 
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mixed blood as he was ten years ago, while the English composer 
is only now beginning to realise his mixed race. Thesolid Teutonic 
basis of this is lightened and enlivened by a realisation of his only 
one point less relationship to the Latins. He has not become a 
Frenchman, or an Italian, or a Spaniard, but he has found a means 
of stirring the activity of what Latin blood he has in his veins. The 
second literary appeal upon which his songs are based, for instance, 
is not now as a rule German but French, though many an English- 
man to-day finds inspiration, either lyrical or emotional, in the 
poetry of both France and Germany as well as occasionally in that 
of Italy or Iberia. Still stronger has been the Keltic influence, 
though this may be only another way of saying that our many 
Keltic composers from Stanford to Bax and Moeran are now re- 
leasing themselves from the non-Keltic influences which prevailed 
from the days of Balfe and Wallace to those of Sullivan and the 
earlier Stanford. 

In the philosophy of song-writing there are two well-defined 
classes of composers or, rather, two well-defined methods of com- 
position, for the same composer will often change his method from 
one to the other to suit his circumstances or his mood. The 
first, and generally the higher, of them is that in which the com- 
poser writes entirely because he feels the impulse to expression in 
a certain way—it may be from some inward urge which cannot be 
accounted for, or it may be by the inspiration of a certain singer’s 
voice or by the feeling aroused by some poem or set of prose words. 
Somewhat lower in its artistic aspect, but none the less frequently 
resulting in works of the highest type, is that which answers the 
demand of the time expressed in the request of the publisher or the 
material need which can be met only by supplying an acceptable 
commodity. The latter of these, while it has produced some of the 
world’s finest songs and still continues to produce their successors, 
has also produced practically all the world’s worst songs. During 
the last ten years, however, the former method has become more 
and more general among British composers, and the vast pro- 
portion of the songs of this period that have aimed at anything 
higher than the purchasers’ shillings have originated in it. 

Neither public nor artists have lost their love of that type of 
good tune which is to be found in English songs of all periods, and 
they probably never will; but there has been some change in the 
taste of both of them as well as in that of the composers. ‘This is 
in favour of shorter phrases, of more piquant but less broad effects 
alike of rhythmic and melodic structure. It is to be observed in 
both the directly popular songs, those of vaudeville and the ballad 
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concert, and in the art-songs of the solo recitals and the scenas of 
orchestral concerts. The reiterated syncopation of rag-time and 
jazz has invaded, though it be ever so slightly, the domain of what 
considers itself the higher art. This is most noticeable in the work 
of the avant-garde of serious composers as well as in that of the 
less serious. Of the changes of mood which have come over the 
art of song both in its creative and interpretative aspects the most 
remarkable is that from the ultra-sentimental and the obviously 
humorous (an inevitable union) to the mystic and the satirical. 

The greatest weakness of British composers of to-day, and 
particularly of those who are writing any considerable number of 
songs, is that they are spreading their efforts over too wide an area. 
Versatility and experimentalism are admirable in their way, but 
few possess the former in any serious degree, while the latter easily 
dissipates artistic energy which would be conserved by concentra- 
tion on certain styles or classes of subject. Talented second-rate 
composers (and I use this term in its strict sense and in no way to 
suggest actually minor talents), who might by concentration win 
through almost to the foremost rank, fall into a position lower than 
that to which their gifts entitle them by sheer diffuseness and over- 
production. It is all the more striking, therefore, that so much 
has been done that seems likely to merit a continuing popularity 
of the best kind. Experiments in form, in literary restatement, in 
national, local or universal idioms, have prepared the soil in many 
instances without immediately producing any fruit. Those who 
have had the greatest success have generally been those who, by 
birth or inclination, have laid themselves open to a single stream 
of influence or to one in a much greater degree than to all the 
others which circumstances have caused to exercise their power 
upon them. 

Among those who are Keltic by race and who have allowed 
full play to their racial feeling the most notable newcomers are 
Arnold Bax and Herbert Hughes. Of the two, Hughes is probably 
the elder and before he was known as an original, though not a 
largely prolific composer, he had won a considerable reputation as 
the discoverer of many Irish folk-songs to which he arranged piano- 
forte accompaniments of a simple and entirely sympathetic char- 
acter. He has a genius also for finding fragments of melody which 
he develops in a way that makes them appear as entirely new and 
spontaneous tunes. His exercises in these matters have not only 
provided a bulk of what, for want of a better term, we can call new 
folk-song, but have stirred to utterance his natural and original 
gift of melody. This has found vent largely in solo songs and 
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concerted numbers of a humorous but thoroughly refined character, 
and in a less degree in sentimental and religious songs. His setting of 
Padraig Colum’s “‘O men from the fields” has already become al- 
most a classic, curiously being rivalled only by Bax’s very different 
setting of the same poem. The parallel success of the two is 
probably accounted for by the contrast of styles, for while Bax’s 
music sounds as modern as it is owing to his constant use of the 
clichés of to-day, that of Hughes in its more straightforward manner 
does not. Bax as a song-writer appeals first of all to the connoisseur 
and afterwards to the general public, while with Hughes the appeal 
is reversed. Bax is also the more considerable composer, because 
with him creative work has been the principal activity, while with 
Hughes it has shared attention with very keen and far-seeing 
critical and editorial work. Of the fifteen or twenty songs which 
Bax has written, apart from a number of half-original and half- 
arranged traditional songs, the bulk are to words by Irish writers, 
while such a number as the popular setting of Thomas Hardy’s 
“The Market Girl” has just as much Irish feeling as any of the 
others. There is not one but has a tune which can be seized 
and remembered by the least technical of musicians, and there is 
not one that fails to interest the musician on grounds both of 
esthetics and technics. Such a song as “I heard a Piper piping” finds 
favour alike in the salons of the ssthetes and in the concert-halls 
to which the ignorant and outsider crowd, and the reason is, that 
with all his mysticism and all his aloofness from the crowd (he is one 
of the shyest musicians who ever appears before the public) Bax has 
a fund of human nature that stretches out to all types of humanity 
and finds expression in obvious successions of notes which stand out 
from chords and sonorities that intensify the expression even when 
they are the most difficult to apprehend in the technical way. 
After the Keltic influence the strongest in English song-writ- 
ing to-day is that of folk-music, ranging from the rich and recently 
discovered store of these islands to that of white and coloured 
America, Africa, India and China, as well as of the remotest and 
least significant European nations and tribes. There is scarcely 
a composer in England to-day who does not show some more or less 
direct influence of folk-song in his music, and particulary in his 
songs. Not always is this influence a good one, for it leads to arrange- 
ments of the old songs which fail entirely to get the spirit of these 
songs and which also fail to realise their peculiar idiomatic character. 
In many instances the feeling for the grotesque has resulted in 
travesties such as Cyril Scott’s arrangement (and translation) of 
“Clair de la Lune”: extremely clever, often amusing and excellent 
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exercises for the composer-arrangers, but turning serious and some- 
times deeply emotional utterances of communal feeling into 
parodies and worse. And this has affected the original work of the 
composers who have done it. The pity of it is also that in many 
cases the idiom employed is entirely artificial and bears evident 
traces of the efforts made to create or acquire and master it. There 
are not many who can originate and employ their own modernist 
idiom, in which are combined qualities taken from folk-song, from 
medizeval composed music and from the latest experiments in 
acoustics and tonality, as do the few like the Gaelic Arnold Bax, 
the half-English, half-Welsh Gerrard Williams, the almost entirely 
Gallic, though with a strong strain of the purest and oldest Teu- 
tonic, Engene Goossens, or the pure Anglo-Saxon but quite in- 
dividual Felix White. Of composers who show the folk-song in- 
fluence to the greatest advantage there is no other who compares 
entirely with Ralph Vaughan Williams. Unfortunately he is one 
of those whom the War seems to have turned from song-writing 
to other matters, and for several years he has devoted himself to 
church music, to revising earlier works and to adjudicating at the 
competition festivals. 

Armstrong Gibbs shows considerable folk-song influence and is 
not unrelated in style to Vaughan Williams. He is a remarkable 
example of a composer who has become, or continued to be one 
largely by force of will and in spite of all temptations to undertake 
work financially more profitable. One sees this in his lack of 
mere brilliance and appeal to the senses and in his care that his 
music is technically perfect. His songs are written with a view to 
the powers, qualities and limitations of those who will sing them, 
so that they often create an impression of being less modern than 
they actually are. He shares this characteristic with Herbert 
Hughes. He is never modern for the sake of modernism; yet the 
humorous “Five Eyes,’’ the sombre “The Exile,” written with 
half-accompaniment, both of them to words by his friend and liter- 
ary affinity Walter de la Mare, as well as his “Two Elizabethan 
Songs,”’ have features that belong to no period before the begin- 
ning of the present century. 

This half-accompanied, and to a less degree the half-spoken, 
type of song makes slow but steady progress. Neither is it suited 
to many circumstances or many poems, and fortunately those who 
have attempted either, like Gibbs himself, Felix White, the Puck 
of British composers of to-day, or J. H. Foulds, have known exactly 
when and howtodoit. ‘The Reed Player” by Foulds, a pioneer, 
and almost the only successful one as yet, of the songs in which the 
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spoken voice and not the recitative is employed, is not a great 
work, but it is something more than pleasant and expressive, and 
only the difficulty of carrying on the idea will, I think, prevent it 
from being the first of a very large number. A fine example of the 
half-accompanied song is “‘Creation,” one of Gustav Holst’s 
settings for solo voice of Hymns from the Rig Veda. For more 
than twelve bars in slow seven-four time the voice alone has the 
opening phrases, and after this there are alternations of heavy 
chords, arpeggios and single pedal notes accompanying the voice. 
This set of nine songs, published in 1920 but dating, I fancy, from 
several years previous, contains some of the finest music of the com- 
poser of whom almost more is expected than of any of his age. 
Certainly we have nothing during the period of which I am writing 
that excels, if we have anything that equals them in breadth and 
nobility of melody, in expressive nuance and action, in richness of 
harmony, in economy of utterance and freedom from flamboyance or 
banality. Their range of expression is extremely wide, yet there are 
no uncalled for or disconcerting contrasts, and the singer who will 
take the comparatively small amount of trouble to master them will 
be amply repaid by having in his or her repertory songs that are 
likely to be classics in the future, but which are also easily appreci- 
ated to-day. They have not yet won the general recognition they 
deserve, but they can afford to wait, for although they present no 
new technical problems they treat the old ones, that is, those which 
have arisen with the developments in rhythm and tonality during 
the last thirty years, in a way that is entirely fresh and masterly. 
Goossens, although he has written a number of excellent songs, has 
done so incidentally to his other work, and while some of them are 
quite popular they are not of a character to affect seriously the 
history of song-writing in their time. 

John Ireland, another of the most versatile of the mature but 
still comparatively young composers, has taken the public fancy 
with a setting of John Masefield’s ‘“‘Sea Fever’ which is of much 
greater artistic merit than most of those which meet with similar 
success, while to the connoisseurs of modern idiom his “‘Adoration,”’ 
“Rest” and “The Rat” are the principal examples of his high 
talent in song-writing. His expression ranges from the mildest of 
sentimental platitudes to vigorous, strong and often strikingly 
original assertion, as well as a certain degree of irony and satire. 

Songs that are outspoken on social subjects or entirely satirical 
are not common. Rutland Boughton’s “The Triumph of Civil- 
isation”’ to words by Edward Carpenter is the most successful in 
its gaunt, almost crude, expression, and it is followed closely by 
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Josef Holbrooke’s setting of Ezra Pound’s “Salutation.” Bough- 
ton’s song is aimed directly at the smug respectability which 
ignores rather than ill-treats poverty, and the hard, bare, cold 
melodic and harmonic texture of the music is as scathing as the 
poet’s bare statement of fact. Holbrooke’s music is somewhat 
less striking because it lends itself to a geniality of interpretation 
which neither author nor composer have intended. Lord Berners 
is a typical artist of the wealthy Bohemian type and his “Three 
Songs in the German Manner” make fun rather than satire, 
though it is fun that is not readily apprehended by any save the 
small class to which he belongs. The most satirical and therefore 
the most successful of the three is a ““Weihnachtslied,” and its suc- 
cess is largely owing to the fact that it is almost a copy of many of 
the songs which it satirises. 

Chamber music in which a solo voice takes a leading part, or 
song with accompaniment for string-quartet, trio, quintet, etc., 
has fallen off in quantity somewhat, and even in quality is not 
quite so striking as it was before the War. Its chief exponents 
then were Walford Davies and Vaughan Williams, and neither has 
issued anything of any bulk or great importance for a long time. 
Vaughan William’s “Merciless Beauty,” a setting of three triolets 
from Chaucer, is nevertheless the outstanding work in this form. 
It has the added interest of showing how successfully an ac- 
quired style and idiom may be employed by one who has learnt the 
art of soaking himself in the music and poetry of a definite period, 
a thing that few really first-rate composers do, and still fewer 
smaller men do successfully. Malcolm Davidson among the 
younger men has written “Two Elizabethan Lyrics” for voice and 
string quartet in which the atmosphere is well attained, and in 
other directions he shows himself a gifted and industrious lyrist. 

The standard of poetry employed in songs has continued to 
improve so that now it is rare indeed to find a song in which the 
words are seriously inferior to the music. This is the fact just as 
much in shop-ballads as in art-songs, and apart from the con- 
ventionality of treatment and the conscious and evident aim at a 
style that will please the shallower-minded singers and audiences, 
the ballads are more and more approximating to art-song standards 
With such composers as Roger Quilter, Raymond Loughborough, 
Edric Cundell and even Gustav Holst and Rutland Boughton 
among the ballad writers it can scarcely be otherwise, and the way 
in which the lighter songs of these composers are taken up by the 
public is one of the most remarkable features of the last ten years 
as well as one of the most hopeful signs for the future. In the 
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search for good and suitable poems there has been possibly an 
undue amount of resetting of old words to which there already 
existed good and popular melodies, with accompaniments supplied 
by various arrangers in various styles. But these have far from 
sufficed. Not only the classics but the most obscure poetry books 
of the past have been ransacked, and contemporary writers, both 
those of literary merit and those who manufacture “‘lyrics,”’ are 
having their words set to music to a degree that has not occurred 
since Elizabethan days if since those when Greek lyrist and Keltic 
Bard sang their own songs or recited the poems of others. So much 
is this so that not infrequently our programme books read like 
miniature anthologies of English poetry from Chaucer to Rupert 
Brooke. 

Another result has been that the improvement of Schubert 
on his predecessors and of Wolf on Schubert has been far surpassed 
in the large number of settings by different composers of the same 
poems. One instance has already been mentioned of two composers 
of talent treating the same words, and it must suffice, for were one 
to take up the subject of the many who have knowingly or unknow- 
ingly competed with each other in this manner a complete article 
would scarcely more than hint at what has been done. As has 
also been already suggested, the custom of setting foreign words 
has not altogether disappeared, but much less of this is done than 
formerly and the only outstanding examples are those of Eugene 
Goossens to words by G. Jean-Aubry. 

Vocal songs without words, by which is generally meant ex- 
tended and elaborate solfeggi, have generally been left to Con- 
tinental composers, and although examples by Russians and Aus- 
trians are heard somewhat frequently, and since 1914 a few by 
British composers have been produced, I cannot recall one that has 
been treated seriously by author, interpreter or audience. 

On the other hand, a definite result of the increased attention 
paid to the poetical aspect of song has been the development of 
unaccompanied song. When, some years before the War, writ- 
ing in a leading North of England newspaper, I suggested that the 
proper way of singing folk-song was without accompaniment at all, 
or with the slight accompaniment that is supplied by a crude harp 
or by a pastoral instrument such as the oboe or possibly the violin, 
I was assailed on all sides by those who said that such singing was 
impossible in modern days, impracticable from the point of view of 
public performance and even, according to some of my opponents, 
inartistic. To-day we havethese suggestions carried out with regard 
to both folk-song and art-song, so that not only do we find singers 
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giving us the atmosphere of folk-song by the informal method of 
standing or sitting at their ease to sing traditional ditties to which 
little or nothing is added, but we have the songs for voice and violin 
of Gustav Holst and Jane Joseph, and the unaccompanied songs of 
Herbert Bedford and the group of young composers who agree with 
his principles. This is not the place to go at all fully into the ques- 
tion of what those principles are, even if the results had been of the 
highest artistic importance, which it is to be feared they have not. 
They may, however, be briefly stated as the greater concentration 
on the poem and with this a similar increased concentration on the 
contour and nuances of the melody. Bedford himself insists that 
the melodies of unaccompanied songs should be such as will not, 
with our present harmonic resources, in any degree lend themselves 
to harmonisation, and therefore he seldom uses any fixed tonality. 
Others have written freely in diatonic keys with equal success, 
making it evident that the lack of harmonic possibility is largely a 
personal and individual matter. Remarkably few of the songs, 
however, justify the taunt made by some critics that they are 
merely songs with the accompaniments left off. One generally 
good result has been a strengthened {feeling for free form in vocal 
writing, while there have been individual songs like Bedford’s “Aedh 
wishes for the cloths of Heaven”’ (the first of the series), Frederic 
Austin’s “‘A Song of Soldiers” and Jane Joseph’s “‘Easter,” that 
may well be the beginnings of a new and entrancing division of the 
art of song. 

In putting on record the progress of what, after all, is but a 
very short period in the history of a nation’s art, there is a tempta- 
tion to string together the names of composers and works which 
have most impressed one personally, allowing the bias created by 
one’s natural likes and dislikes to affect the judgment as to their 
significance. Yet it cannot be denied that progress in art is made 
not alone by experiment and adoption of new methods but also by 
the mere expression in recognised terms of beautiful thoughts and 
feelings, provided, of course, that the terms employed are in keeping 
with the substance they seek to express. It would create a serious 
hiatus, therefore, in such a record to omit the names of such com- 
posers as Frank Bridge and his “Go not, happy day” and the popu- 
lar “Love went a-riding,” Martin Shaw and “The Song of the 
Palanquin Bearers,” H. Balfour Gardiner and “Rybbesdale,” 
Thomas F. Dunhill and “‘Beauty and Beauty,” Cyril Rootham and 
his classical Greek songs and “Imagination,” or Frederick Delius 
and Albert Mallinson; though these two last are so entirely cos- 
mopolitan as to exclude them from very serious consideration in a 
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national study. Among the very youngest school must also be 
mentioned Ivor Gurney with his “Lights Out,” Leslie Woodgate 
with his ‘Primrose and Columbine,” Maurice Besly with “‘Listen- 
ing,” C. W. Orr with “Plucking the Rushes” and Arthur Benjamin 
with a number of particularly clever descriptive and delicately 
humorous songs. Gurney has also won a Carnegie award with a 
very emotional but well-balanced setting of A. E. Housman’s 
“The Western Playland” cycle. This has now been published 
under the title “Ludlow and Teme” and sung at one of the con- 
certs of the British Music Society. It is a happily balanced work 
in which the string quartet, piano and tenor voice have equal 
values rather conservative in style, but containing passages of 
exquisite beauty. A single song for voice and string quartet by 
Norman Peterkin is also of a similar restrained but expressive 
style. 
It is impossible that one has not missed some of the names 
both of works and composers that others will consider of impor- 
tance, even of greater importance than some of those that are 
mentioned. What is of the greatest importance of all, however, 
is that sufficient has been said to show the great activity that has 
taken place and is taking place both in producing songs of great 
beauty and significance and in experimenting on lines that will 
lead to further development. In fact, looking back on the work 
which has given rise to these notes, one cannot help feeling that it 
is quite likely the future of England in music will be as closely 
bound up with its songs as has been the past, and that however 
great some of the choral and instrumental works may be they will 
as a whole be incidental to that which appeals most directly to the 
mass of people and in which the majority of the people can take 


some share. 

















MY MUSICAL CAREER 
AND MY THOUGHTS ON CHURCH MUSIC 


By A. KASTALSKY 


father, Dm. Iv. Kastalsky (a well-known archpriest' of Mos- 

cow), who had not discovered my particular inclination for 
music, sent me to the Second Moscow Grammar-school, where I 
worked fairly well. But my mother, who was a clever performer 
on the piano and in her young days had been a singer in and leader 
of the institute? church choir, probably noticed that I had some 
gift for music, as she tried to teach me the piano and made me sing 
the songs and romances of Varlamov’® and Gurilev.4| One of my 
numerous uncles, a great lover of folk-songs, instructed me in this 
section. Add to this my attendance at church services with the 
choristers, and the ringing of the bells—and my musical impres- 
sions and artistic training between the ages of eight and eighteen 
are exhausted. I recollect that I did some scraping on a two- 
rouble fiddle and blew a sort of reed-pipe;® I was fond of perform- 
ing on a comb, stretching paper round it (under the guidance of the 
aforesaid uncle), and invariably played (by ear) the dance-music 
at the family gatherings. And I tried to compose; what it was I 
do not very well remember, but I borrowed the indispensable 
technical information from some old encyclopedic dictionary of 
my father’s. These occupations were, however, merely between 
whiles: I was fond of chemistry and of reading books on rural 
economy and when I left school I intended entering the Petrovsky 
Academy of Rural Economy. 


I WAS born in Moscow on the 16th November, 1856. My 


1Protoierei.—S.W.P. 

2An educational establishment.—S.W.P. 

3A. E. Varlamov (1801-1848); the composer of 233 romances and songs, some of 
which are still popular. He also published (Moscow, 1840) the first Russian “School of 
Singing.” —S.W.P. 

*A, L. Gurilev (1802-1856) wrote more than 200 romances and songs, some of 
which are still sung.— S.W.P. 

’Dudka; a primitive instrument, made of a hollow reed or elder stem, with sound- 
holes and a mouthpiece.—S.W.P. 
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The turning of my steps to the path of music was quite unex- 
pected. One of the Conservatoire professors, P. T. Konev, when 
paying a visit happened to hear me improvise on the piano (in 
1874). He began persuading me to enter the Conservatoire, 
invited me to his house frequently, played Beethoven, Chopin and 
Schumann to me, made me prelude at the piano, and . . . I began to 
believe in my musical abilities. 

I will not say that when I entered the Moscow Conservatoire 
(in 1875) I was overmuch in love with music. My talents were 
not particularly noticeable to anybody except Konev, and indeed 
I did not get through the course quickly, finding the science difficult 
to master; I had no objection to dodging lessons on occasion (I had 
to walk to the Conservatoire, sometimes twice a day, and it was a 
long way off). My piano exercises annoyed the household. I 
recollect that one summer they moved my piano into the summer- 
house; the weather was hot, and I practiced there, cooling myself 
with huge draughts of water. 

I went through the theory of music at the Conservatoire under 
the guidance of P. I. Chaikovsky (one year), N. A. Gubert and 
S. I. Taneev. 

In the students’ orchestra I played the tympani; on one 
occasion [ got a sound “rating”’ from the fiery N. G. Rubinstein for 
carelessness in counting the rests. My musical development con- 
sisted chiefly in hearing the symphony concerts and rehearsals; I 
helped in the orchestra, playing in the percussion group. The 
trifle that I earned by lessons I often spent in buying the scores of 
the works performed. I studied thoroughly Glinka’s “Ruslan,” 
Borodin’s symphonies, Rimsky-Korsakov’s orchestral ‘“Sadko,” 
and Balakirev’s and Melgunov’s collections of songs. I fancy that 
in this way I developed myself more than by the Conservatoire 
tasks. I had no particular inclination for the classics. 

I recall at the same period a fine performance of Chaikovsky’s 
Liturgy' by the Sakharov choir; as I was then strongly attracted in 
the Borodin-Moussorgsky-Korsakov-Balakirev direction, this work 
made no particular impression on me. With church music as 
a whole I was quite unconversant, though impressed by the 
sonority of the choral singing. 

Somewhat later I had the good fortune to see the choral 
business handled as it should be, at the rehearsals of the chorus of 
the Bolshoi Theatre, conducted by Y. O. Avranek. And here, at 
the choir practices for the sacred concerts, I first got to know the 


1The Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, Op. 41.—S.W.P. 
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works of Turchaninov,! Esaulov and Lvov,’ Bortnyansky’s*® 
concertos, etc. 

Before becoming a professor in the synodal school I gave 
lessons in piano and theory and worked with student and amateur 
choruses and orchestras, in the course of which I had to learn to 
play almost every instrument. I composed something, made all 
sorts of arrangements, etc. I lived at Koslov for two years, where 
I organised the railway choir and orchestra and played the ’cello in 
an amateur quartet; I even ventured on a “tour” with some 
unknown singers and was billed as a “pianist.” 

I remember visiting a former Conservatoire student— Ada- 
movsky, a ’cellist; I took him some duets of my own fabrication for 
‘cello and various wind-instruments, and came out as an oboist, a 
horn-player, or a bassoonist, simplifying my part at the expense of 
the ’cello—Adamovsky was already a fine player. 

I also recollect an amusing practical joke of mine. At one 
time I had several different instruments on my hands. Some 
friends and colleagues got together one day and I hastily impro- 
vised a few polkas and marches, distributed the instruments, 
taught each one how to produce a couple of notes on his, undertook 
the melody myself, of course, and after hurriedly rehearsing two 
or three numbers, suggested trying the new orchestra in my 
courtyard and then going round the neighbourhood. . . . 

The performance was probably unsatisfactory, as nowhere did 
anybody give us anything... . 

Attracted by Lermontov and his description of the Caucasus, 
I began an opera, “Mtsyri,” on a libretto compiled by my own 
hand from Lermontov’s verses, but the libretto did not satisfy me, 
and I abandoned the opera. I also wrote several choruses and 
songs, afterwards destroyed. . . . 

On entering the synodal school in 1887, as professor of the 
pianoforte, I was introduced for the first time to work in connec- 
tion with the church choir pure and simple; it was under the 
direction of the afterwards famous V. S. Orlov, whom I had known 
well whilst at the Conservatoire and thanks to whom I joined the 

{P. I. Turchaninov (1779-1856); a composer of sacred music, precentor of the St. 
Petersburg metropolitan choir and a professor at the Court Chapel.—S.W.P. 


2A. F, Lvov (1798-1870); director ofthe Court Chapel and an excellent violinist; 
supposed to be the composer of the Russian National Anthem, but of this there is con- 
siderable doubt; assisted in the arrangement of ancient church tunes for four voices, 
wrote chants and violin pieces; author of a pamphlet on “Free Rhythm” and a “Manual 
for Beginners on the Violin.’”” Composer of four (unsuccessful) operas.—S.W.P. 


8—D.S. Bortnyansky (1751-1825); one of the most prominent Russian composers of 
sacred music; his style is very close to that of the contemporary Italian concerto; in 
1779 he became conductor of the Court Chapel and in 1796 director.—S.W.P. 
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“Sinodalka”—as we sometimes called the school. Incidentally, it 
was suggested that I should try my powers at harmonising church 
melodies, but these essays were found unsatisfactory, as the 
prevalent opinion at that time (S. I. Taneev’s apparently) was 
that our church melodies should not be harmonised, but counter- 
pointed, after the manner of the Western masters of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Of course, I had no technical knowledge 
of that kind, though sometimes I attempted to adapt various 
contrapuntal devices to our church tunes. 

In 1891 I was invited to assist Orlov with the choir. 

Quite unexpectedly to myself and others I had become a 
church composer and even the founder of a movement just as 
casually as I had dropped into the Conservatoire when I was 
preparing for rural economy. One day in 1896, when Orlov and 
I were looking through and selecting various pieces for the reper- 
tory of the synodal choir, I tried to collate the melody of a 
“Dostoino,” a Serbian tune, with its authentic melodies in the 
Serbian church service, and remarked that the author evidently 
did not know how to manage either of them. Vasily Sergeevich 
suggested that I should harmonise one of these melodies. My 
harmonisation, and indeed the “‘Dostoino”’ air itself, seemed to me 
rather ingenious—it stimulated me to arrange “‘Milost mira,” the 
setting of which in the Serbian collection is far more modest. 

Though these harmonisations of mine pleased everybody and 
are used by church choirs to this day, I did not regard them as 
having any artistic merit. But my success with them inspired me 
to become more closely acquainted with church melodies. My 
next task (of greater value) was an attempt to work up for chorus 
(not the harmonisations) several znamennyya popevki,’ which I 
combined to form a “‘Miloserdiya dveri.”” In connection with this 
I remember that S. V. Smolensky, then director of the synodal 
school, was very much interested in the progress of this work, and , 
asked me about the popevki selected for this piece. 

In the press (by Kompaneisky, who was followed by others) it 
was coolly stated more than once that Smolensky had supervised 
my labours. I do not know from where they got the information. 
His “supervision” consisted in the fact that both he and Orlov were 
in sympathy with and greatly interested in this work of mine, and 
encouraged it in every way. I recollect that Smolensky, for the 
guidance of P. G. Chesnokov, who was then beginning composition, 


1The melodic turns characteristic of each tone of the most ancient Russian church 
music; various signs were used instead of notes, hence the term “znamennyya,”’ from 
“gnamya” =a sign.—S.W. 
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made me mark in red ink in my Cherubim Song of the Uspensky 
Cathedral the flow of the church melody, which was not given to 
one voice throughout but was taken up by the different voices. 
At one time he thought of having theory lessons from me, but as 
neither of us had much leisure, the matter went no further. 
Occasionally he looked up church melodies for me. Always alert 
and energetic, Stepan Vasilievich, in his directorial capacity, knew 
how to “fan the flame’’; in this he was particularly valuable and 
sympathetic. But so far as the propagation of my compositions 
was concerned, he was cautious; several times he remarked that 
they were so new and unusual that he could not bring himself to 
perform them often in the Uspensky Cathedral. 

I have already mentioned V. S. Orlov’s enthusiastic attitude 
towards my work, and must also record the exceptional interest in 
my undertakings displayed by the then procurator of the Moscow 
synodal office, Prince A. A. Shirinsky-Shikhmatov: sharing the 
enthusiasm of other persons closely concerned in the matter, he 
insisted that all my compositions, from the very first, should be 
published, and several times obtained with some trouble a govern- 
ment grant in aid. Hitherto it had never occurred to me that my 
works might be published. . . . The opinions of musicians and 
critics were for the most part exceedingly favourable and even 
flattering. But the public mind was, of course, not unanimous; 
there were voices of protest, and even now they have not ceased; 
the unusual methods of harmonisation, the unusual sonority of the 
choir‘were no doubt perplexing. The ecclesiastical nature of the 
melodies was perhaps a reconciling element. . .. On the other 
hand, nearly all the clergy of the Moscow Uspensky Cathedral and 
the hierarchs attached to it were almost enthusiastic. On the 
whole, I had no reason to complain of a want of appreciation on 
the part of my hearers. Fate smiled on me from my very first 
steps in the new arena. 

My first work of value in order of time was, I consider, the 
znamennaya Cherubim Song (1897), and in this I am at one with 
the critics, who noted in it the employment for the first time of 
new methods of harmonisation and new choral sonorities, due to 
the various combinations of the voices. 

Of the series of Christmas canticles I think ““Deva dnes”’ for 
full choir is the best. I was particularly pleased with the “‘star” 
which accompanied the Magi.... The znamennyya ektenii' (No. 
5 in the printed catalogue) were not successful and I altered them 
afterwards (No. 65). 


1Prayers read by the deacon or priest with choral responses.—S.W.P. 
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Of the two versions of the znamennaya “Milost mira” (Nos. 
6 and 10), in my view of equal merit, the “Tebe poem” from the 
second major variation in A major is the more popular. “It will be 
a long time before you write another like it,” was the opinion of 
one “connoisseur.” An incident occurred in connection with 
“Blagoobrazny Iosif” and other Easter Eve troparia;! after eulo- 
gising this hymn and going beyond the bounds of decency by com- 
paring it with the creations of Bach (!), Kompaneisky declared that 
it was not suitable for divine service (?). Other devout persons in 
Moscow were of the same way of thinking. I heard indirectly that 
someone even proposed to “knock it on the head.” ... When 
Orlov and I were precentors, this hymn was performed several 
times at divine service, but it has not often been sung in recent 
years. I have more than once thought of simplifying this arrange- 
ment and making it more capable of evoking feelings of sorrow 
and despondency, but so far this has not been done. 

Justifiably reproved by precentors for always writing for the 
first-rate synodal choir and forgetting the needs of the numerous 
small choirs, I was compelled to consider the wants of the latter. 
I published a series of simplified arrangements of certain favourite 
monastery tunes (the Staro-Simonovsky, the Ipatievsky, and 
others) and since then many of my compositions and arrange- 
ments have appeared with the simplified version for mixed or 
homogeneous choir side by side with the original. 

Of the series of simplified arrangements the Staro-Simonov- 
skaya Cherubim Song for male-voice choir with the alto above was 
particularly approved; nevertheless, it sounds better with the 
soprano above, the alto singing in unison with the first tenor. 

With regard to this arrangement, over and over again the 
priests have expressed flattering opinions of the piece, which, they 
said, inspired them with particularly prayerful feelings during the 
celebration of divine service. Criticism of this sort is especially 
valuable and always to be desired, in order that creators of church 
music may more frequently form an idea of the moods which their 
music should produce in the souls of those performing divine 
service. In this is the root of the whole matter of church music: 
the religious exaltation in the soul of the priest is involuntarily 
communicated to the worshippers. Of course, the question of the 
religious character of music is a debatable one: some see it in 
Bortnyansky or Turchaninov, others in Arkhangelsky,’ others 


1Short hymns, or stanzas of hymns.—S.W.P. 
2A. A. Arkhangelsky, born in 1846; formed a choir in St. Petersburg which gives 
concerts. Composer of more than fifty sacred works.—S.W.P. 
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again in Kastalsky, etc. Unfortunately it cannot be denied that 
with many composers to be ecclesiastical is to be conventional; 
and, what is worse, the conventionality of the writing excludes the 
possibility of a serious attitude towards their task and soon leads to 
mere “scamping.” The painful results of this “‘scamping” are 
experienced by small choirs, which are obliged to choose for their 
repertory the simple and more practicable things. And a“‘simpler”’ 
piece of church music has become equivalent to a piece devoid of 
musical content.... Many have even specialised in this sort of 
thing, and make no bones about singing Turchaninov, Arkhan- 
gelsky and others over and over again. But a serious attitude 
towards the subject of any part of the divine service, even when 
there is an effort to experience it in their souls, is still almost 
entirely lacking. Only great artists and great talents can clearly 
express those moments and reveal their experiences—artists such 
as Chaikovsky in the opening of his “Svete tikhy” and in the 
Cherubim Song as far as “Yako da Tsarya,” or Rakhmaninov in 
“Tebe poem” and “Da ispolnyatsya,” or Rimsky-Korsakov in 
“Se zhenikh,” “Chertog” and others. 

But the great talents pay only a casual attention to church 
music, and all of us who feel like it rush to this department, since 
the late P. I. Jurgenson and his successors, knowing the great need 
of church choirs, have accepted and still accept without discrimi- 
nation everything that the “creators” offer them, hoping thereby 
to enrich the literature of church choirs quantitatively if not quali- 
tatively. The literature has become veritably great and abun- 
dant, but .. . there is no order init. You find “‘Svete tikhy” with 
a stentorian opening, and znamennye dogmatiki! harmonised by a 
kind German, and the free employment of vocal turns, and much 
else; and a mass of simple pieces within the reach of modest choirs. 
But if a precentor conceives the audacious idea of choosing for him- 
self a repertory of canticles that shall accord with moments of the 
divine service, if he remembers that he is not an Italian nor a 
German and is ashamed to plaster the ears of the devout with 
treacly music in which to stick the texts of the prayers, and if he 
scruples to stuff them with musical rubbish—then he will fare 
badly: he will find little that is of use to him in the vast piles of 
printed and written music. 

And style? . .. Our original church tunes when laid out 
chorally lose all their individuality; what distinction they have 
when sung in unison as they were by the old-believers, and how 


14 dogmatik is a verse in praise of the Holy Virgin, in which the dogmas are 
quoted.—S.W.P. 
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insipid they are in the conventional four-part arrangements of our 
classics, on which we have prided ourselves for nearly a hundred 
years: it is essential but .. . spurious. 

As regards sustainment of style and generally successful 
treatment of church melody the most satisfactory of my arrange- 
ments are, I consider, the Cherubim Song No. 3 (previously men- 
tioned), the Uspensky Cherubim Song No. 19, the “Dostoino”’ of 
Tsar Feodor, the Uspensky “‘Blazhen muzh,” “‘Otche nash,” and 
the invocations and dogmatiki. These last gave me no little 
trouble; when V.S. Orlov asked how my work was getting on I told 
him that the znamennye tunes seemed to hate being worked up, 
and wriggled about rebelliously and were as capricious as children 
about to be washed—except that they didn’t yell. 

I remember a dispute with the priests of the Uspensky Cathe- 
dral, who did not recognise their Cherubim Song in my version of it, 
and declared that the tune was not like that. I had to show them 
from the music, running my finger along the parts, the meander- 
ings of the church melody, which, in my arrangement passes from 
one voice to another; and my text has repetitions of phrases, 
which, of course, do not occur in the original. 

This Cherubim Song and a “Sam edin”’ which came out at the 
same time (1898) and made a great stir delighted young S. V. 
Rakhmaninov, V. I. Safonov and other big-wigs of the Conserva- 
toire. ‘To this period belongs A. T. Grechaninov’s “Volnoyu mor- 
skoyu,” his best piece in my opinion; also about this time there 
appeared on the horizon P. G. Chesnokov, a young and talented 
composer, and §. V. Panchenko with his extravagant ““Tebe poem”’ 
and the popular “‘Vo tsarstvii Tvoem.’ The press began to 
weave garlands of our names. 

In the summer I happened to spend some weeks in the Cau- 
casus. Captivated by the grandiose and extraordinary scenery, I 
was also favourably attracted by the Caucasian melodies and 
ventured to write a series of musical tableaux on them for the 
pianoforte, which were published by P. Jurgenson under the title 
of “In Georgia.” 

For me the opening of the twentieth century corresponded 
with the beginning of my work on the vesper canticles. Most of 
the time was, of course, devoted to the dogmatiki and especially the 
invocations; the latter I afterwards revised, being dissatisfied with 
the first edition. 

In spite of the fact that in the second edition I concentrated on 
typical and unaffected harmonies and on purely practical aims (the 
possibility of performing these arrangements with a choir of any 
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size, even down to two voices), this child of mine did not enjoy 
widespread popularity. The reason may have been that before 
these transcriptions can be mastered the choir has to be weaned 
from the ordinary conventional harmonisation, and this requires a 
good deal of effort. 

As regards this work several precentors reproved me for wast- 
ing my time on a “useless” undertaking. With this I entirely 
disagree, since I consider our vocal melodies (corrected, of course, 
as far as possible) the most characteristic in our church music; 
that they have in practice languished in the most hopeless conven- 
tionality is an undoubted though extremely painful fact. 

This is the very section of our church music on which we could 
have prided ourselves, had we given it a choral setting as charac- 
teristic as the melodies themselves are. But who will succeed in 
doing this? ... In my opinion it is first of all necessary to get away 
from the continual four-part arrangement, from the hackneyed, 
since an original musical thought should always be originally ex- 
pressed.... My “‘Guide to the expressive singing of canticles' by 
means of different harmonisations’’ may be considered supplemen- 
tary to my work on vocal melodies. Here I wanted to show how 
the mood of the text may be harmonised with its musical accom- 
paniment by the simplest musical means. Whether my examples 
will be applied in practice I do not know. Since then I have 
adopted the habit—commendable I think—of writing the canticles 
in general use in sets of two or three numbers; one or two of these 
numbers I tried to lay out in a form suitable for choirs with com- 
paratively small resources. Thus there appeared in three numbers 
“Svete tikhy,” ““Nyne otpushchaemi,” “‘Khvalite imya Gospodne,” 
“Edinorodny” and “Veruyu,” and in two numbers “Blagoslovi 
dushe moya,”’ ““Blazhen muzh”’ and ‘“‘Velikoe slavoslovie.”’ 

Of this series I set the highest value on “‘Svete tikhy,” “Nyne 
otpushchaemi” with a bass solo, “‘Slavoslovie,” “Veruyu’’ with a bass 
recitative, and the demestvennoe’ “Edinorodny Syne.”’ In these 
same years (1901-1903) I wrote several secular choruses; ““Bylinka,”’ 
which enjoyed considerable success; “Slava”; and three choral 
““Pesni k rodine’”—two to prose words from Gogol’s “Dead Souls” 
and one, “Pod bolshim shatrom,” to words by Nikitin. The last 
three were written for full choir and in an easy arrangement. 

For divine service I composed Irmosy* for Christmas and the 
Elevation of the Cross, several troparia, a Palm Sunday zados- 


“Stikhira” also means a hymn or a sacred song.—S.W.P. 
2An ancient Greek chant, sung in unison.—S.W.P. 


The Irmos is the introductory verse which indicates the subject of the remaining 
hymn.—S.W.P. 
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toinik, etc. The most successful are, I think: “Snediyu dreva” 
from the Elevation irmosy, the canticle “Bogonochalnym mano- 
veniem,” the troparia from the Assumption service. 

The Assumption troparion, in which there are no basses, 
“Snediyu dreva” and the Palm Sunday zadostoinik were particu- 
larly interesting as performed by Orlov.... In his rendering, 
moreover, everything sounded not only interesting but often 
wonderful! His remarkable musical instinct and sensitiveness 
enabled him to discover the salient features of church music— 
Western European as well as Russian. With what unbounded 
devotion to the work he loved did he study with the choir the 
creations of Palestrina, Orlando Lasso and Josquin; the requiems 
of Mozart and Schumann; Bach’s Mass in B minor, on which we 
spent two seasons with him; Beethoven’s Mass in C major, and 
others. And all this merely to improve and develop the choir, to 
raise its tone. For his own edification and in order to obtain a 
thorough insight into the contrapuntists whose works he performed 
he became a pupil of S. I. Taneev for several years, though he was 
then a free artist. I assisted him in his work with the choir during 
nearly the whole of the time that Smolensky was director. V. S. 
Orlov carried on that work almost to the day of his death. In 
reviewing our associated labours, I cannot think of him without 
feeling sincerely grateful. Almost everything that I wrote for the 
choir was performed by him with a careful attention which left 
nothing to be desired. One day we planned to introduce into the 
service singing “na podoben.”' Kastalsky sat down and wrote 
canticles, occasionally in lithographic ink, in order to save time; 
at the next rehearsal the choir ran through them, and at the 
service they were sung in the cathedral by both choirs without any 
previous arrangement. In the circle of my comrades it was wittily 
said that my works tumbled into the synodal choir “all a-blowing 
and a-growing,” and this was true. The singing of canticles “na 
podoben”’ (like the introduction of festal znamennye irmosy in 
unison into the services of the Uspensky Cathedral) gave to these 
services a special colour and was a great success even with devout 
old-believers. 

At this period, when I was busily engaged in general work, I 
wrote a ““Nuptial Benediction’ on church themes: two welcoming 
songs for the bride and bridegroom, and the concluding song. 


A! “podoben” is a pattern (in the structure of its text and melody) which is 
followed in the performance of the remaining verses.—S.W.P. 

2Venchanie,” from “‘venets’” = a crown; during the nuptial benediction, crowns 
are held over the heads of the bride and bridegroom.—S.W.P. 
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Unless I am mistaken, S. V. Smolensky suggested my writing them; 
they were performed for the first time at the nuptial benediction of 
Count S. D. Sheremetev’s daughter. These songs, in comparison 
with the sonorous concertos used on this occasion, proved to be a 
great novelty, but owing to their difficulty for medium choirs they 
have not been generally adopted. Smolensky urged me to write 
a simpler Benediction, but his suggestion has not yet been carried 
out. 

When Smolensky—an indefatigable toiler in the archeological 
field of church music—left the synodal school, I had sometimes to 
undertake his réle; for instance I found and worked up the material 
for the historical concerts projected for the 1902-1903 season. 

This task was for me sheer drudgery: I had first of all to draw 
up two tables for the reading of the signs'\—Zanmennye and 
demestvennye; I had to spend a month in turning myself into a 
“bold explorer’; the idea was to begin with examples of the fif- 
teenth century. It was necessary to furnish them with brief 
remarks, in which I was assisted by A. V. Preobrazhensky, then in 
charge of our library of manuscripts; further, the illustrations had 
to be clear and characteristic but concise, lest the public should be 
wearied by a superabundance of these demonstrations, and the 
intentionally primitive choral statement had, at the same time, to 
be musically interesting. . . . 

Though this part of our concert programme was found par- 
ticularly interesting by musicians and old-believers and lovers of 
antiquity, and made S. V. Smolensky absolutely pathetic, I swore 
that I would not attempt such a task again, as it always involves a 
painstaking search amongst a mass of material. 

But the vein of restoration was probably born in me, as after 
this work was finished I undertook another, similar to it, but 
connected with periods and countries far more remote, into which I 
plunged much more deeply: despite the historians, I wanted to 
prove that from the most ancient times non-unisonal music had 
existed in the world, and that it had always striven for expressive- 
ness, descriptiveness, etc. I collected numerous examples and 
historical evidences, and entitled my work “From Bygone Ages.” 
But lest my theses in this investigation should seem too daring in 
the eyes of genuine historians, I determined to publish only a part 
of them; “China,” “India,” “Egypt,” “Hellas,” “Judea,” “In the 
Birthplace of Islam” and ““The First Christians.” This work 
was brought out by Jurgenson in three books (1904-1906). It 


1Those used instead of notes in the ancient church music.—S.W.P. 
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interested historians, some of them foreign; several tableaux were 
publicly performed. Greek dramas were danced at the plastic art 
classes to melodies from “Hellas.”’ Prokin, the pianist, began his 
historical concerts (in the Polish cities) with my “Bygone Ages,” 
and even interested his audiences with them.... A conviction 
of my capabilities as a musical restorer was evidently established 
in the general opinion, and the press christened me “‘the musical 
stylist.” 

To the same class of work belongs my ‘“‘Peshchnoe deistvo”’ 
which was commissioned by A. I. Uspensky, director of the Mos- 
cow Archeological Institute. This was performed several times 
with proper scenery, boys and Chaldeans in costume, and a glow- 
ing furnace; the ceremonial section was directed by the Most 
Eminent Bishop Trifon. These performances enjoyed a very 
great success. 

About this time at the suggestion of B. P. Jurgenson I edited 
the compositions of Turchaninov for his catalogue. 

Probably as a set-off against these musico-archeological and 
editorial occupations, in the period between 1905-1907 I wrote 
amongst other things an opera, “Klara Milich,’” with the staging 
of which I was, however, unfortunate; it was printed and put... 
not on the boards but on the shelves, in spite of the favourable 
opinions of the Moscow critics (N. D. Kashkin and Y. S. Sakhnov- 
sky). An analysis of it—not particularly friendly—appeared in 
the “Russian Musical Gazette’’; in it the critic sometimes aims at 
me but hits Turgenev. Selections from “‘Klara’”’ were given twice 
at M. A. Deisha-Sionitskaya’s ‘“‘musical exhibitions.” 

In 1906 F. P. Stepanov was appointed director of the synodal 
school and choir; he quite agreed that the teaching of theory and 
precentorial subjects should be on more extended lines, and the 
choir began to gain a European reputation. 

In 1908 one of my admirers, N. A. Fedorov, commissioned me 
to write a pamphlet on church singing; it was to be within every- 
body’s reach, and its contents were to be left entirely to my judg- 
ment. By way of inducement to get on with the work a decent 
sum of money appeared, and instalments were persistently paid in 
advance, sometimes in small change. In view of this importunity 
I wrote the ““Manual of Self-tuition in Church Singing”’ for him; 
amongst other aids I employed the balalaika and the accordion, 
with instructions on how to play them. I do not know whether 


1 


1An ancient church ceremony to commemorate the casting of the three youths 
into the furnace.—S.W.P. 
2A story by Turgenev.—S.W.P. 
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my Manual is scattered broadcast through the towns and villages 
for which it was specially intended, but a competent friend of 
mine, X. N. Grozdov, wrote to me that “even an idiot could 
understand it.” 

Between 1907 and 1910 the deaths occurred of V. S. Orlov, 
N. A. Rimsky-Korsakov and S. V. Smolensky, and of S. N. Krugli- 
kov, who had been director of the synodal school for rather more 
than two years. During this period I was occupied, inter alia, in 
investigating the Russian folk-song, trying to elucidate its special 
characteristics, but as‘my attention was constantly being diverted 
in other directions, this work was spun out indefinitely. The dis- 
tractions were compulsory and official (in connection with the 
choir and the school), and casual, in the form of compositions for 
various occasions—for somebody’s jubilee or for “‘spiritual con- 
certs” on behalf of the Elizavetinsky Society, at which L. V. 
Sobinov performed on two occasions the “Chertog”’ and “Svete 
tikhy”’ written for him with a choral accompaniment. 

For memorial and jubilee days I wrote “The Reading by the 
Secretary to the People of Moscow of the Patriarch Ermogen’s 
Message to the Tushin Traitors,”’ ““Cantata in Commemoration of 
1812,” ““Three Hundred Years” (of the Romanov rule), and the 
chorus of welcome to His Imperial Majesty on the occasion of his 
visit to the Alexandra III Institute of the Nobility in Moscow. 
I also composed some troparia commissioned by A. I. Vakhrameev, 
a Yaroslav lover of the ancient church and church music, etc. 

On my appointment as director of the synodal choir and school 
(in 1910) the supervision of the choir devolved on N. M. Danilin, a 
capable precentor who was often able to get a fine volume of tone 
from the choir. Danilin was an old pupil of the synodal school. 
About this time appeared the liturgy of Rakhmaninov, a man fam- 
ous in every department of music, a favourite of the Muses and the 
public; it was left to the synodal choir to give the first perform- 
ances, which were eminently successful. Another production was 
V. I. Rebikov’s vsenoshchnaya,' remarkable for the boldness of its 
exposition. I also had to begin “sittings” to draw up new pro- 
grammes for the synodal school which would place it in the category 
of a senior school of church music; to arrange for the compilation 
of a manual on the method of teaching church-school singing in 
connection with the general problems of a musical training; and 
further, to consider the editing and correcting of the service book 
of the synodal choir—a task which is not yet completed. 


1Vespers on the eve of a festival._—S.W.P. 
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The synodal choir has in recent years undertaken annual con- 
cert tours; that of 1911 was of special importance and had 
brilliant success in Rome, Florence, Vienna and Dresden; in 1910 
it was equally successful in Petrograd. Here I may say a few 
words about the relations between the Petrograd workers in church 
music and the Moscow synodals: in the little world of church 
singing an opinion exists that there is not only a certain antagonism 
between them, but also a difference in their musical principles both 
as regards the manner of singing and the style of composition. 
For my part I imagine this difference depends mainly on the char- 
acteristic peculiarities of the court and the synodal services, and 
also, perhaps, on the more staid performance of simple singing by 
the Petrograd choirs. The tendencies of the composing fraternity 
are so very unlike, that to talk about “camps” is in my opinion 
quite uncalled for. Europeanism has taken possession of the 
majority as being more easily mastered, but independence is 
sometimes displayed in the distorted character of the musical 
writing. ... In both cases I think the causes must be sought in 
the one-sidedness of the musical training. 

In the autumn of 1913 exceptional success attended the 
appearance of the synodal choir at the Leipzig festivals and at the 
Berlin concert. In connection with the latter the Berlin press 
unanimously recognised the outstanding ability of the conductor 
of the choir, N. S. Golovanov, a former pupil of the synodal school 
and now senior assistant to the precentor of the synodal choir. 

For the twenty-fifth anniversary of the synodal school (1911) 
I wrote a cantata, “The Story’ of Russian Church Singing,” for 
chorus, accompanied by the students’ orchestra; it had quite a 
noisy success. Based on the themes from the church service, it 
was published by Jurgenson; the text was written in collaboration 
with my wife. 

In 1912, I was invited to take the class in counterpoint and 
fugue at the Moscow Philharmonic School. The preparation for 
this cost me no small amount of time. In the autumn of 1913, I 
was greatly rejoiced to hear of concerts of my compositions: at Kiev 
(M. A. Nadezhinsky) the whole of the “‘Peshchnoe deistvo” was 
given amongst other things, and the Petrograd concert (A. N. 
Nikolov) included ““The Story of Russian Church Singing.” 

At the present time I have finished a big work, begun in 1912— 
“A Market-place in Ancient Russia’? and “Pictures of Russian 
Popular Festivities in Ceremonies and Songs”: 1. Glorification’ 

“Stikh’’ = a story or legend told in (Biblical) verses.—S.W.P. 
2“Slavenie.”—S.W.P. 
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and Exorcism of Spring; 2. “‘Radonitsa’’;! 3. St. George’s Day;? 
4. ““Whitsuntide and Trinity Sunday”; 5. “Yarilo’s* Day; 6. “St. 
John’s Eve’’;* 7. Autumn Festivities and Ceremonials; 8. Christ- 
mas and the New Year; 9. Shrovetide. The future fate of this 
work I cannot foresee. The future of our creative work for the 
church can also be merely surmised, but I feel what its real task 
should be. I am convinced that it lies in the idealisation of 
authentic church melodies, the transformation of them into some- 
thing musically elevated, mighty in its expressiveness and near to 
the Russian heart in its typically national quality. Possibly our 
church music will express itself in sequences of simple harmonies 
strange to the contemporary ear, rejecting the uninterrupted 
quartet; there may be unisons and solos, but not such as amateurs 
delight in. The ideal church solo is the inspired improvisation of 
the ancient singers of the psalter. I should like to have music 
which could be heard nowhere except in a church, and which would 
be as distinct from secular music as the church vestments are from 
the dress of the laity. 

Of late it has tended to become complex, to disregard the diffi- 
culty of performance for the sake of effective sonority, to choose 
harmonic and melodic means without any discrimination, provided 
only that they be new and beautiful, and if this tendency continues 
to develop, church music will end in becoming like any other, 
except that it will have a sacred text. This would be extremely 
Oe. as 

We have an inexhaustible store of original church melodies, to 
which it is impossible to adapt the ordinary, sterotyped formule 
and favourite harmonic sequences. Nor would it be a bad thing 
to forget the “emotionality” of the sugary minor, which in its time 
was considered indispensable, even for ““Khvalite imya Gospodne,’”® 
and was supposed to express the worshippers’ contrition for their 
sins, but as a matter of fact induced a feeling of despondency. The 
national element is implanted in our actual church melodies, but 
the vocal turns of the folk-songs should be applied to them with 
extreme caution, as a church is a church and not a street or a 
concert-hall. The national colour of Russian secular music has 
its origin in the songs, and similarly the church music ought to be 
created and developed from our church melodies. The refined 


'The Tuesday in the first week after Easter, when the dead are commemorated. 
—S.W.P. 

“Vuriev den,” 23rd April.—S.W.P. 

®Yarilo was the ancient Slav god of fertility. —S.W.P. 

*“Kupalskaya noch,” 24th June.—S.W.P. 

5**Praise the name of the Lord.”"—S.W.P. 
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voluptuousness and spicy harmonies of contemporary music are, 
again, unsuitable for a church, although Bakhmetiev’s chords of 
the ninth and Turchaninov’s augmented chords of the sixth enrap- 
ture and stir up the emotions of amateurs. A severe style of music 
will not be of much help—what is needed is a strict attitude towards 
himself and his task on the part of the composer; meanwhile they 
undertake the writing of church music as lightly as the composition 
of all sorts of trifles for the pianoforte, or of songs... . 

Good church music can be created by men of talent only, and 
then they must be able to saturate themselves with the spirit of the 
sacred texts and the special colour of the actual church services. 
Let us wait. ... I should like, in conclusion, to advise the 
small musicians not to undertake this business, but they will not 
listen! ... 

A few words to precentors by way of a postscript. 

Whilst fully understanding the difficulty of finding musically 
expressive canticles for the choir, there being few of them, I 
would draw the attention of precentors to the selection of pieces 
for concert programmes; there is a wide range to choose from— 
Bortnyansky, Kastalsky, Turchaninov-Grechaninov, Lvov-Ches- 
nokov. ... At the same time, a sacred concert with such a 
programme might have an educational interest, and not merely 
serve the purposes of pleasure and amusement. 

Besides historical concerts, which should begin with unisonal 
chanting as a specimen of our original singing, considerable interest 
might be aroused by ethnographical concerts, according to nation- 
alities: melodies from Bulgaria, Serbia, Greece, Georgia, Galicia, 
etc. 

Another instructive concert might consist of treatments of the 
same text by different composers, or of different harmonisations of 
the same melody, which should first be sung in unison by the whole 
choir. 

There might be concerts in the one vein, devoted to some 
particular festival: Easter, Christmas (with a section consisting of 
the scriptural verses), or the canticles of Passion-week. Interest- 
ing programmes setting forth different tendencies: the sentimental 
(Wedel,' Viktor); the severe (Potulov’); the Italian style (Sarti,’ 


1A. L. Wedel (1766-1846); a native of Kiev, precentor there and in Moscow. 
Some of his ancient sugary compositions are still performed by amateur choirs.—S.W. P. 

2N. M. Potulov (1810-1873); harmonised Russian church tunes; he employed 
consonances and avoided suspensions and passing notes.—S.W.P. 

’Giuseppe Sarti (1729-1802), a famous Italian operatic composer who settled in 
St. Petersburg in 1784 and died there; wrote a number of Russian sacred works (includ- 
ing an oratorio).—S.W.P. 
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Bortnyansky); the dramatic in church music (Lvov’s “Vizhd tvoya 
prebezzakonnya dela”). The examples chosen should be as well- 
defined as possible and the programmes should supply brief expla- 
nations of the pieces performed. 

Instructive also are concerts at which pieces suited to the 
church and church music are performed alternately with unsuitable 
pieces. 

Another programme might have one section devoted to the 
sacred music of Western Europe in general and the other to the 
national church music. Concerts restricted to one composer, if 
his talent is sufficiently brilliant, give an impression of complete- 
ness, as also does the comparison, in two sections, of two composers 
of entirely different tendencies. 

I think that concerts of this kind would even throw far more 
light on many disputed points connected with our church singing 
than miscellaneous concerts of the ordinary type. 

Apparently, historical concerts are beginning to find adherents 
amongst us; only we ought to carry on the work and not stop at 
this one type. The results will soon show themselves. 

And now I think I have said all that I have to say.’ 


(Translated by S. W. Pring.) 


!This autobiographical article was written in 1913. In the spring of 1916, Kas- 
talsky’s greatest work, the “Requiem for the Fallen Heroes of the Allied Armies,” was 
produced, and made a profound impression. It consists of twelve sections divided be- 
tween the Orthodox Greek, Roman Catholic os —_o Churches, the themes being 
based on the music of those communions.—S.W 








SOME ASPECTS OF MUSICAL BEAUTY 
AND ITS APPEAL TO CHILDREN 


By WILL EARHART 


must be deeply impressed by the evident desire of a large 

proportion of our population to understand and appreciate 
music and to have our children understand and appreciate it. 
Efforts wise and foolish, inchoate or fully schematized, meet us 
on every side. The idealist with yearnings but no plan and the 
square-minded person with detailed plans but no wise under- 
standing of the goal are alike active. Unless the music teacher 
takes ample time for organization of his own thought he is likely 
to become somewhat puzzled in the midst of this bustling con- 
fusion. He can not but feel gratified at such interest in the sub- 
ject dearest to his own heart, and he wishes to respond helpfully 
to the eager, the wistful, the almost pathetic desire manifested 
by the public to get from music what the musician gets from it. 
But on the one hand he is confronted with procedures that do not 
seem to him likely to lead to the right goal, and on the other hand 
with wiser aims toward the attainment of which no well defined 
path has yet been indicated. 

This paper is not a guide for teachers, but it is written in the 
hope that it may help to clarify slightly a problem at once abstruse 
and practical. 

It may be well to clear our way by some preliminary obser- 
vations and definitions. Appreciation of music I shall assume 
to mean love of music, and capacity to vibrate sympathetically 
when music is sounding; and it does not mean knowledge about 
music or knowledge of biographical, historical or other facts that 
hover on the frontiers of music. Nor must we confuse the mere 
desire for appreciation, or the efforts made in the direction of 
appreciation, with appreciation itself. A desire to appreciate, or 
a comparatively shallow musical sophistication, are often mistaken 
for appreciation. Further, the appreciation we have in mind 
must be love of music itself and not merely the capacity, common 
in greater or less degree to all humanity, to respond to a certain 
range of poetic, dramatic or humanistic feelings that with more 
or less truth are sometimes declared to be the underlying purpose 
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of tonal expression. A person who responds to a story, a picture, 
a dramatic situation, may, by virtue of such response, claim pos- 
session of a sensitive and commendable emotional nature; but 
such response alone does not prove him to be specifically mu- 
sical. This is not to say that the operatic and programmatic 
aspects of musical art are not valid; but it does challenge the 
assumption that of themselves they are music. 

We shall assume, then, that music is tone and tonal dis- 
course. It may or may not have an underlying program; but 
whether it has or has not, and whether the program, if there is 
one, is good or not, will not decide the worth of the music. It 
may be a polyphonic composition by Bach or a tonal picture by 
Debussy, and be supremely beautiful; or it may be a contra- 
puntal exercise by a conservatory student or a “descriptive” 
piece with the title, ““A Bowl of Roses,’’ composed by Miss Adella 
Chubb, and be quite ugly. Again it may be labeled “‘The Feast of 
Belshazzar” and be strong and beautiful as music, or it may be 
labeled by that same title and be a stupid or cacophonous thing 
which even the most ardent programmatist will refuse to listen 
to. The point is that the program does not make the music— 
though, to be sure, it may characterize it. 

Clive Bell, in his book “‘Art,”’ defines art as “significant form.” 
The definition is not obvious; but probably most readers who 
thoroughly assimilate Mr. Bell’s argument and acquaint them- 
selves with the content which he puts in the words of the defini- 
tion will be disposed to accept it. Why one design—let us say a 
mere pattern in tones—should impress us as being graceful, 
symmetrical, beautiful, and another pattern impress us as being 
incoherent or unpleasant, is a mystery into which we need not 
probe; but that ssthetic quality consists fundamentally in form 
or design is evident to anyone who approaches the matter of design 
in any way, from the designing of a coal scuttle to the composition 
of a symphony. 

Along with form we have color. I beg to extend the conno- 
tation of this word in a quite arbitrary way and, for our present 
purposes only, to include quality of sound, considered as noise 
versus tone. Why the upsetting of the tin peddler’s cart does not 
please an infant or an adult as does the sweep of the harpist’s 
fingers over the strings of his instrument we need not now inquire. 
Or why an oboe playing a certain tune (a form or design) should 
elicit a different emotional reaction from us than would a cornet 
playing the same tune we need not inquire. The point is that 
there is a definite sesthetic reaction that is determined by the nature 
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of the sound alone, regardless of any tonal design that may or 
may not be pursued. 

Mr. W. S. B. Mathews left a posthumous essay which was 
printed in THE Musicat QuARTERLY, Vol. II, No. 1, October, 1916. 
I had the privilege of hearing and discussing repeatedly with Mr. 
Mathews the content of this essay while it was in manuscript, 
many months before his death. It seemed to me then, and does 
now, that the essay was filled with new and valuable suggestions. 
Some of these I wish to make use of. 

According to Mr. Mathews, music makes three appeals. 
The first is to the ear, as clarified sound, or tone as distinguished 
from noise. The second appeal is to the mind, as ordered, 
balanced discourse, pleasing by its symmetry, its relation of part 
to part, in perfect codrdination. 

Everyone is responsive not only to the first of these appeals 
but also to the second, which to the musician is the supreme one, 
and which to Clive Bell is the essential esthetic response, awak- 
ened by pure, idealistic design. But while the layman’s response 
to the first appeal is self-evident, his response to the second, 
though present, is often obscure to the observer and quite sub- 
conscious in his own experience. Frequently, indeed, it can be 
proven to exist only by observing what happens when values of 
design are absent. There is no layman so obtuse, for instance, 
as to be unable to distinguish the aimless successions of tone 
struck at random on the piano by an infant, from the purposeful 
melody improvised by a musician; and, comparatively, he is 
annoyed by the former and pleased by the latter. Further, the 
same layman will respond quite sensitively to the humor in music 
which is attained by incoherent babbling—as a toot from the flute 
followed by a blast from the trombone—or to that humor which is 
attained by unimaginative repetitions, as for instance, the cease- 
less reiterations of a short motive by the bassoon, in the Danse 
Chinois of Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Nut-Cracker Suite.’”? The fact that 
he is not amused, but is often beautifully responsive when the 
principles of unity and variety in design are regularly observed, 
is evidence from the other side that his appreciation of the ele- 
ment of form, subconscious though it be, is functioning effectively. 

Such observations as we have been making could be added 
to indefinitely. Indeed, the extent, the accuracy and the rich- 
ness of this subconscious appreciation, with relation both to 
tonal design as well as to tone, is a fascinating field for study: and 
my first point is that this appreciation needs only to be made con- 
scious in the individual and receive proper appraisement in order 
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to enable it to move forward to far greater attainments. When we 
teachers of appreciation realize that this quite innate power is 
present in some measure in every person from the beginning of his 
life, we shall have new hope and power in our teaching. 

The third appeal distinguished by Mr. Mathews is the ap- 
peal to the feeling—or to the soul, as Mr. Mathews prefers 
to call it. Undoubtedly the great majority of people are con- 
scious of this appeal; and equally without doubt they are mis- 
taken in their notions of the cause, the nature and the comparative 
values of the various emotional reactions they experience. It 
may clear the path to conclusions we wish to reach if we take 
time here to analyze, at least quantitatively, the emotional 
element in music of various types. 

To quote Clive Bell again, there is, unquestionably an “‘emo- 
tion of beauty.”” Shelley comes to our mind as one who, in many 
of his poems, shows himself to be unusually moved by it. The 
haunting beauty of things is ever leaping to expression at his lips. 
But we are all impressed by it, if in no other way, at least in myriads 
of its natural manifestations. The rainbow, a quiet lake, the 
lacery of frost, the span of the star-lit sky, the strong, up-thrown 
shoulder of a mighty hill, awaken in us a rush of pure exultation 
or rare exaltation of spirit, as the case may be. The emotion is 
vivid, searching—and is among the most blessed of all emotions 
that comes to us. It differs from all our other feelings precisely 
because it is an emotion aroused by beauty, not by conditions 
of our worldly welfare. 

It may be worth while to enlarge a little here along lines 
implied in the last statement. Man’s consciousness of all that 
is in the world about him is on one side tinged with recognition 
of the relations of all these things that are outside himself to him, 
to his interests, his well-being. 

Happily, however, he has also the capacity to be interested 
in the relations of things outside himself to one another, quite 
without reference to any meaning they may have for him other 
than to give him the pure joy of beholding or contemplating the 
beauty, the perfection of such relationships. In the arts he 
takes joy in relating line to line, mass to mass, color to color, 
tone to tone, in progress toward some ever-beckoning ideal. 
In this effort he rises above the selfish cares and vexations of 
worldly interest and attains to pure spiritual heights. So must 
the Creator have made the world; for being above all need, be- 
yond the reach of all self-interest, He could shape it only to body 
forth His divine conception of fitness, symmetry, harmony, beauty. 
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So was the arch of the heavens flung, so were beauty of form and 
color lavished upon the world. 

With man these two ways of regarding all that lies outside 
himself are inextricably mixed—diverse as they are and dis- 
tinct as they remain. The craftsman makes himself a chair. 
He wishes it to be comfortable, he expects to take his ease in it or 
perhaps he makes it to sell. In so far as he has regard for these 
considerations only he is not an artist and any beauty in the pro- 
duct must be purely accidental. But the size and form of the 
legs of the chair might be any of hundreds of sizes and forms 
without making the chair appreciably more or less comfortable, 
more or less strong, more or less heavy or light. Yet the maker, 
if he be a true craftsman, will lavish loving care upon the lines 
of the legs, upon the feet, upon details of contour, color, luster of 
surface that are quite beyond practical considerations. And 
these agreements and balances and harmonies that he seeks in 
obedience to some law of beauty can give him only the pure joy 
of contemplating them, the rare emotion of beauty. In so far, 
then, as he works to relate materials to his worldly comfort 
the maker is a mechanic; but in so far as he works to relate 
materials to one another in terms of harmony he is an artist. 
The regenerative quality of this latter type of thought and feeling, 
its power to lift, exalt, purify us of base desires and selfish passions, 
is self-evident. 

But while the “emotion of beauty” is pure in the sense that 
it is not freighted with worldly interest, it is not without color. 
Beauty and emotion, indeed, while different things, are yet in- 
separable companions. The high-flung Gothic arch and the 
quiet lines of a California mission building may be, each within 
itself, perfect in design, in agreement of part with part. If each 
is perfect in itself it will produce in us, according to our sensitive- 
ness, a thrill of appreciation; but the shade of feeling in which 
the beauty is perceived will not be the same, any more than will 
the shade of feeling investing our perception of the rose, as com- 
pared with the lily, be the same. This is but to say that line with- 
out some sort and degree of affective implication is inconceivable. 
If there were such a thing it would be the perfection found in 
mathematics. 

But all degrees of proportioning of line and color may be found 
in music. Bach sets himself to work to produce a purely ideal- 
istic design as beautiful and as remote from worldly passion 
as is the facade of a cathedral. But when it is finished, lo, 
the temperament, the very affective nature of Bach, even the 
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comparatively transient mood under which he wrought for the time, 
stands unconsciously, even quite inadvertently, confessed. One 
of his fugues does not sound like another. In rhythm, in the very 
curves or undulations of the fugal subject, there is affective 
quality. It would seem that one can hardly recite the multipli- 
cation table without doing it in a tone of voice that reveals un- 
consciously his general mood at the time, or at least his 
temperament. 

This subtle but eloquent unconscious revelation of a general 
state of feeling, while the composer is bent upon the exposition 
of an austerely beautiful, idealistic design, we may conceive as 
the smallest degree of affective coloring. 

But music frequently addresses itself consciously to the 
delineation of a broad, all-investing mood. Beethoven in the 
Adagio of the Sonate Pathétique (and note the title) is hardly 
less intent than Bach upon the attainment of pure architectonic 
beauty, but at the same time is consciously delineating, with 
all consistency, a general, pervasive mood. Idealistic beauty 
does not suffer, but the emotional content grows. It is as though 
a beautiful color crept through the pale petals of the lily or the 
ruby tide of life suffused the chaste outlines of the statue. 

Taking another step we come upon the music which purpose- 
fully strives to set forth, instead of broad moods of obscure genesis, 
specific emotions arising out of quite definite circumstances or 
incidents of life. The music may still address itself somewhat 
to the exposition of an idealistic design—in other words, it may 
still aim at beauty—but the exposition is likely to be modified 
by some degree of adherence to the circumstances which generate 
and direct the course of the feeling. It is now the dramatic feeling 
arising out of situations of life that is the aim of the musical 
expression, rather than the idealistic design. The focus of at- 
tention on the part of the composer has shifted. Emphasis is 
upon feeling rather than upon beauty. Of course, if beauty is 
entirely lost the composition dies. Alberich’s gutteral cry is 
drama, is life, is emotion, but it is not music. Did music con- 
sistently limit itself to such expression of emotions arising out 
of life’s incidents it would have no extension. The moan, the 
sigh, the wail, would be sufficient. Luckily for the esthetic 
world it does not do this, except for rare moments in opera, but 
still endeavors to spell out, in formal composition, some sort 
of idealistic design, however severely modified that design may 
be by the demands of fidelity to the realistic. Much music of 
this kind (which includes all of opera and the greater part of 
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instrumental music written in the last forty years) succeeds in 
being very beautiful as well as dramatically true. But again let 
us observe that beauty and emotional or programmatic intent are 
quite distinct elements, though ever companions of a sort. 

And finally we come upon music which, going beyond the 
endeavor to voice the emotions springing out of life, endeavors to 
present in tones the sights and sounds of life itself—the objective 
rather than the subjective world—or to translate sensations of one 
order into sensations of another. In vulgar music of this sort 
various noise-makers such as anvils, bird calls, steamboat whistles, 
and other ingenious mechanisms are likely to be employed, and 
the term “descriptive music” is applied to the unholy result. 
Better music of the same category remains “program” music and 
is saved from vulgarity and ugliness by the haunting desire for 
beauty in the soul of the composer, which prevents him from 
falling a victim to his own misguided esthetic creed. For in- 
stance, in Tschaikowsky’s 1812 Overture cannons were intended 
by the composer to be fired, and the whole piece is so strongly 
programmatic that it might well be termed descriptive. But no 
subject can turn a true composer from his orientation toward the 
beautiful: and the overture remains beautiful—even more beauti- 
ful!—without the cannons, and is beautiful and rich in content to 
the ears of those who have no knowledge of its program. Yet the 
characteristic quality of its beauty was no doubt determined by 
the program which was in the composer’s mind. Indeed, the 
reason that composers avow a program is probably their desire 
to get a characteristic quality of beauty into their themes. Once 
that is attained the composer of pure music thinks no more about 
his program. Bach gets characteristic quality in his “St. Anne’s”’ 
fugue by thinking of the chimes of “St. Anne’s”; but once given 
the characteristic curves for his thematic subject, he detaches 
himself from all reportorial duties and proceeds to build a beauti- 
ful fugue. Unhappy the lot of the composer whose visual or 
dramatic imagination overpowers his tonal imagination and 
crushes his fertility of tonal invention. He no longer listens 
to the songs of angels, but bends his ear laboriously to catch the 
sounds arising from the busy actions of men or the movements 
of matter. 

It may be fanciful, but the temptation here to draw an in- 
ference is irresistible. Science, which has determined largely 
the form of our present civilization, deals, as Bergson points out, 
with matter. Its purpose (and well has it been carried out!) 
“is the manipulation of matter.”” We live therefore in a material 
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world, our thoughts centered largely on objective rather than 
subjective phenomena. 

In tracing, in the preceding paragraphs, the proportioning 
of emotion to pure beauty in musical composition, have we not 
been witnessing a gradual descent from the spiritual to the ma- 
terial? At the beginning we had pure idealistic aspiration and 
effort. Beauty that was not of earth, that was in the celestial 
realm of pure ideals, was the aim. Next came broad emotions 
that reflected remotely the dramatic aspects of human life. Later 
we found music busying itself with the sharper emotions arising 
out of specific incident; and lastly music would be incident itself. 
It would seem that at one time the spirit of man sought expression; 
later it was the material of earth that was given voice. I well 
know, and have so stated, that one aim or method of procedure 
does not exclude the other. I well know that examples of the 
later type may be found at the earliest date. Nevertheless, 
musical composition in the mass traces the line of descent that 
I have outlined. Is it an esthetic and spiritual descent as well 
as a chronological one? 

Of the three appeals of music—the sensory appeal, the appeal 
to the mind and the appeal to the feelings—and this latter sub- 
divided as we have seen—let us ask which are germane to the 
child at various stages of his development? The answer to this 
question should guide us largely in formulating our courses in 
musical appreciation. 

At the age of six years, when the child starts to school, the 
appeal to which he can most fully respond is, I think, the sensory 
appeal. He lives very largely in a pagan world of simple sensory 
reactions. Tone to him is tone; though according as it is loud or 
soft, fine or coarse, pleasant or unpleasant, it produces in him 
corresponding affective reactions. If words are added, as in his 
songs, two types of response are observable. ‘The child, left to 
himself, is quite likely to ignore the significance of the words 
completely and accept the song as pure music. ‘There is not the 
slightest diminution of enjoyment in consequence; indeed the 
pure enjoyment is likely to be greater, though the intensity of 
sharply defined emotion, such as comes from a keen sense of the 
dramatic significance of the words, is less. Choirs singing Latin 
that they do not understand, children singing long passages that 
have no text except “tra, la, la,” or singing folk-songs caught from 
their elders, with no slightest comprehension of the import of the 
words, which they often alter into phonetics that are meaningless, 
are all examples of the capacity of young and old to enjoy music 
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as a thing in itself, quite apart from any histrionic significance. 
The capacity is not peculiar to children, for innumerable ex- 
amples of it in connection with adults will occur to anyone who has 
made a study of folk-singing and folk-dancing, especially that of 
primitive peoples. Indeed, in those cases where words are pres- 
ent and are ignored, such reaction proves the existence of a real 
tendency, rather than a capacity, to accept music purely for 
musical values; and to it must be added all the liking of people 
for instrumental music. 

But there is another tendency of both children and primitive 
people in relation to song, and that is the tendency to treat it 
as narrative. When the child indulges this tendency it is almost, 
if not quite invariably, with a feeling that it is a humorous per- 
formance. At least it is observable that the text, once it has 
come to occupy the center of the child’s attention, almost com- 
pletely excludes his consciousness of the musical features of the 
song. We might almost say that the child tends either to sing 
music or recite words, with a decided predilection for the musical 
content, but that he has practically no tendency to do both at 
one time. The two remain to him a physical mixture rather 
than a chemical combination. He is not by nature, in his early 
years, a Wagnerite, preferring a fusion of the arts and regarding 
music as emotional speech. He has not had the emotional ex- 
periences in life that are voiced in emotional music, he is innocent 
of symbolisms and simple in his psychological reactions. Sound 
comes to his ears as sound, tune as tune (with affective coloring, 
it is true) and not as comment on life, either in the concrete or 
in the abstract. Did we leave him in this condition, we should 
have him on the highroad to later appreciation of chamber music, 
symphonies, the wonders of Bach—in a word, MUSIC, pure and 
unadulterated. 

But we not only do not perceive that he is in this condition, 
and do not perceive the promise that lies in it, but we often make 
misguided efforts to get him out of it. In the schoolroom the 
grade teacher, who knows far more about literature and about 
life and the texts which deal with it than she knows about music, 
“dramatizes” his songs, focuses his attention on their narrative, 
descriptive and emotional features, and often totally neglects 
the esthetic elements, which are beauty of tone and a phrasing 
which is based upon musical beauty rather than textual sig- 
nificance. If she gives him, as is very desirable, an experience 
in listening to instrumental music, she is likely to select a list of 
flagrantly programmatic things and tell him stories about them 
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until he visualizes throughout the entire course of the piece in- 
stead of listening. Indeed, it is not necessary to some teachers 
to select programmatic pieces. If there is no program, and should 
be none, they are entirely capable of making one. 

Other features of practice in certain efforts to develop mu- 
sical appreciation are open to serious question. 

The indispensable agency for presenting to groups of public 
school pupils music that is richer than that afforded by their 
own singing is the phonograph. It is not ideal for young children 
because of its quality of tone. If the young child is in a sensory 
stage and hears music as sounds, and is responsive primarily to 
purely sensory beauty, the tone he hears should be beautiful in 
quality. The phonograph does not yet, except in occasional 
records, give us such a tone. But there are saving factors. One 
is that the child, like the adult as we described him earlier, is 
subconsciously aware of larger values than the sensory one. He 
does not realize that pursuance of a musical motive, repetitions, 
sequences, undulations of melodic line that balance and lead 
now to climax and now to cadence, harmonies that succeed in 
satisfying articulations, are compelling his attention where an 
aimless series of tones would not. But all these things are im- 
pressing him to the result that an aimless series in beautiful tone 
would interest him less than a purposeful one in less beautiful 
tonal investiture. Yet just as certainly he should have both 
esthetic elements. But here another saving factor intervenes. 
I think it highly probable, from such observations as I have made, 
that an idealizing process goes on in the child’s memory after 
the initial hearing. In other words, he remembers the tune 
without remembering the quality of tone, and in aural recall 
remoulds the quality of tone nearer to his heart’s desire. Noth- 
ing else can account for the fact that he will sing a tune first 
heard on the phonograph with no tendency to imitate, in his 
voice, the phonographic quality of tone. And it is proof of his 
subconscious response to design, that he will, at the same time, 
reproduce, with evident appreciation, the tempo, the dynamics, the 
qualities of tone relatively considered (as the difference between 
the trumpets and the flutes, the punctuations of the percussion 
instruments) and other factors of the design or general artistic 
intention, without trying to reproduce the basic tone-quality. 

But now if a suggestion made earlier herein, in connection 
with adults, be accepted as equally valid in connection with 
children, there would be great value in leading the child into con- 
scious recognition of those factors of design which, subconsciously 
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responded to, give him pleasure in any particular piece of music. 
While this must be done very wisely and gradually, it can be done 
and should be done. It must never become a dissection of a piece 
of music; the recognition should be joyous, appreciative, in a 
word affective rather than coldly intellectual. To give recognition 
of elements of design such happy, appreciative quality, the first 
requisite is that the teacher shall love and rejoice in the beautiful 
balances, symmetries, dependencies which make a good composi- 
tion an organic, artistic whole. The spirit in which she points 
out beauty, her very tone of voice as she comments or guides by a 
word the attention of the children to the significant observation, 
are far more potent than recognition of the structural feature 
themselves. Love of beauty is something to be caught rather 
than taught—though a pervasive mood that never came into 
conscious recognition of the factors upon which it rested would 
be uncertain and ephemeral. There need not and should not 
be any denial or ignoring of programmatic intent when such pro- 
grammatic intent is obviously present; for, as we have said, 
a program is at least operative in giving the thematic material 
its characteristic curves and rhythms, even if a program is not 
pursued in detail; and it may be the salient, even though it is 
not the ultimate esthetic element of the composition. But it 
should be recognized that at least the programs characteristic 
of music written for adult listeners are quite outside the child’s 
interest and circle of emotional experiences; that he is peculiarly 
fitted, to use an expression of Burney’s, to hear music as purely 
“presentative” (of tone and tonal design) rather than as “‘repre- 
sentative”; that his spirits are uplifted by beauty and only 
perplexed and troubled by the emotional experiences that occupy 
so large place in the thought of adults; and that consequently 
emphasis should be placed upon pieces that are childlike in mood, 
it is true, and short and simple in structure, but are yet from the 
field of “pure” or formal music. In short, the sextette from Lucia 
or “Celeste Aida’’—certainly if presented as such—are not for 
him, short of the age of adolescence; but a Bach bourrée or a 
Haydn minuet might well be preferred. In such case, however, 
the teacher must love and understand music rather than drama. 
That pieces of “pure”? music have color or mood is, of course, 
evident, and equally evident is it that this is an integral factor 
in the individual charm of each and should be consciously recog- 
nized by every hearer, child or adult alike. But overtopping the 
mood, which is individual, are the repetitions, imitations, sequen- 
ces, developments of rhythmic, melodic and harmonic character, 
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which are common to all music that seeks beauty besides voicing 
human interests. And beginning with recurrences of themes, 
and progressing ultimately to recognition of continuity of thought 
in passages of richly imaginative eloquence, the attention of the 
learner should be directed to these universal processes of all im- 
portant musical expression. To do this sympathetically and in a 
wisely ordered manner, beginning with the first grade child and 
continuing the process to and beyond the age of his adolescence, 
is a task worthy of the most discerning and resourceful teacher. 
It is easier to teach programs and stories of operas, it is easier 
to teach musical biography, history, to identify and classify 
certain external rhythms and forms, such as the minuet, waltz, 
march, polka, or the song-forms, the rondo, the sonata. But 
these studies and classifications do not reach the heart of the 
matter. A piece is not a work of musical art because it is a waltz, 
nor can we say that it is a tonal botch by that same token. A 
composition written in the seventeenth century similarly is not 
defined as being good or bad by that fact. These classifications 
can but imply that one piece of music differs from another piece of 
music in the way that facial lineaments differ, so to speak. The 
worth of soul that may lie beneath many countenances that are 
quite diverse does not engage us while we remain gazing objec- 
tively at these lineaments. When we seek instead, in music, the 
thing that in a Bach fugue, a Chopin nocturne, a Beethoven 
symphony, a Debussy tone poem, causes the world to cherish 
them all and preserve them with tenderest love as constituting its 
greatest treasures, we shall be on the last stretch of road in our 
long quest. 

This universal element is surely nothing but form as dis- 
tinguished from forms or, we might say, form genetically or 
psychologically considered. It is form considered as the way 
a composer’s mind takes when it receives a theme as the earth 
receives a seed, and out of its rich fertility causes it to germinate 
and put forth stalks, leaves and flowers, in bewildering beauty 
and prodigal profusion. A poor piece of music, from this stand- 
point, is but the history of a seed fallen on stony ground—a theme 
fallen into a barren, sterile mind—and it remains a drying seed, of 
more or less interest in color and contour, but becoming nothing 
and so held but for a moment in the focus of our interest. The 
interest and the worth are not in the thematic seed, whatever its 
claims as to subject, program, historical age, or classification as to 
form. The interest is in the product, the promised plant, as to 
whether it be stunted and ungainly, or strong, symmetrical and 
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blossom-laden. Or we might liken a thematic germ to a scriptural 
text chosen by a preacher. Give the poor preacher the most promis- 
ing text in the bible and empty minutes of wearisome boredom may 
be the only result; but give a Henry Ward Beecher the most un- 
promising text in the bible and out of the fertility of his active 
mind and the warmth of his glowing heart, he will clothe it with 
richest significance and most stirring emotion. The value is not in 
the text, not in the avowed subject, but in the profound thought, 
the leaping imagination, the passionate feeling, that seizes upon 
the text or thought and carries it out to its farthest and most 
obscure implication. 

Some day teachers and parents must surely come to recognize 
that a child has within him not only the germs of future physical, 
intellectual and emotional development, but also an esthetic 
germ, a seed of the purely idealistic which, if it were once definitely 
recognized and systematically developed, might grow to propor- 
tions equal to those attained by these other factors of his being. 
It will not, like his physical and intellectual powers, give him 
greater efficiency in dealing with the material world; it will not, 
like his emotional powers, give him sharper energy. It can, 
however, give him one thing—spiritual purity, nobility, elevation: 
and surely these form a gift not to be despised. If he would 
attain it through music we must lead him beyond programmatic 
significance, passionate dramatic emotions, external forms, and 
facts of history and biography—though all of these have useful 
place—and seek and at last find the shrine where absolute beauty, 
untroubled of earth and unconscious of selfish instincts and in- 
terests, keeps her altar lights burning. 














CERTAIN QUESTIONABLE TENDENCIES 
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ment of reading Spohr’s Autobiography; not having the book 

at hand, he is unable to quote from it verbatim, but there 
is one little incident there recorded which made a striking im- 
pression on his mind, not so much for what it expressed as for the 
previous state of things which it implied. Spohr speaks of a series 
of String Quartet evenings which he gave in the drawing-rooms of 
a certain wealthy patron of music, which were a source of great 
satisfaction to him on account of their excellence. This excellence, 
he somewhat naively explains, was chiefly due to the fact that the 
players always met together and played over the entire program 
once beforehand! The manifest implication is, that in and 
previous to Spohr’s day, sight-reading of quartets (even in a 
semi-public performance) was the rule and not the exception. 

It would be easy, but perhaps hardly fair, to dwell upon the 
striking contrast between this easy-going state of the art and the 
months of intensive ensemble-practice with which any one of our 
best professional quartets prepares the season’s repertoire: in 
order to make the comparison more equable, we will take the case 
of the staff of a certain well-known conservatory in Chicago 
preparing for a “faculty concert.” Beethoven’s great C sharp 
minor Quartet was the piéce de résistance, and they gave it almost 
daily rehearsals for the space of three months. It is, of course, 
vastly more difficult than any quartet found on Spohr’s programs, 
in point of ensemble-playing at least; his stand-bys were largely 
Haydn, Mozart, and his own works for quartet, the last-named 
being little more than concertos in disguise—a brilliant violin 
solo accompanied by second violin, viola and ’cello. True, he 
sometimes nibbled at Beethoven’s Op. 18, numbers 1 to 6, but 
beyond that the more mature and somewhat enigmatic works of 
the later Beethoven failed to appeal to him, and we have no record 
of his producing them. 

Without doubt we may pat ourselves on the back and justly 
boast of the vastly higher standard of performance at the present 
day; but would it not be well to enquire seriously whether this 
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technical excellence has not been acquired at the expense of cer- 
tain of the most important and characteristic values of chamber- 
music? 

To aid in making myself clear, allow me to draw a somewhat 
homely comparison from the history of a certain athletic sport. 
A generation ago, a certain canoeist named McGregor started the 
fashion of making cruises single-handed, in which fashion he made 
several interesting tours, even exploring the river Jordan. Eng- 
lish and American canoeists improved on his little craft by adding 
sails to their own, and soon developed them into a sort of racing- 
machine. As the sail-area was increased, they took to sitting out 
on the windward side of the canoe in order to balance it, and it 
was not long before a sliding seat was devised, on which the sailor 
sat far out over the water, when necessary, with his toes braced 
under the opposite decking. By this time the art of sailing an 
up-to-date canoe had become comparable to that of walking a 
tight-rope, and to all except those who had acquired their skill 
simultaneously with the development of the art, it seemed quite a 
frightful feat to attempt. Consequently, as the older canoeists 
retired, there was no new blood to take their places, and the whole 
art of canoe-sailing soon became practically obsolete. (The few 
sails which are seen on canoes to-day are of a merely occasional 
sort, used only under favorable conditions.) 

Similarly with the art of quartet-playing: the art has reached 
such a standard of excellence that even four perfectly competent 
professionals would not feel themselves justified in appearing 
as a quartet until they had prepared their repertoire by long prac- 
tice together. This leads again to certain conditions which are 
not altogether desirable. A professional quartet must of course 
make money, and with this important consideration in view, they 
are generally led to play in the largest available hall which there 
is any prospect of filling. Now, chamber-music (as indeed the 
name itself would indicate) is adapted by nature to a room or 
chamber, not to a large public hall. There is a certain intimacy 
and delicacy of ideas, an elaboration of internal structure, which 
(as an actor would say) “never gets past the foot-lights”’ in a large 
hall. Even more obvious is the thinness of tone. The string 
quartet is without dispute the most perfect medium in existence 
for the expression of purely musical ideas, but it suffers from one 
limitation—the impossibility of broad and robust effects. This 
limitation is scarcely felt in a very small hall: the sturdy effect of 
the viola and ’cello moving in octaves, for instance, in a certain 
passage of the last movement of Beethoven’s Op. 18, No. 1: 
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Allegro 
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has as much energy, psychologically, in a small hall, as a passage 
for trombones and tubas in the orchestra, or as the sudden re- 
enforcement of the ’cellos by the double-basses, when the former 
have been sustaining the bass of the harmony alone, But ina large 
hall such skillfully-designed little effects go absolutely for nothing. 
As a further unfortunate result, the audience in a large hall fail 
to have their ears filled in any soul-satisfying or ear-satisfying 
way: the more honest with themselves are apt to decide frankly 
that they do not like chamber-music; others remind themselves 
that they are listening to the finest type of music in the world 
performed by the most competent players, and, with a humility 
not altogether unmixed with hypocrisy, attribute their non- 
enjoyment to the imperfect state of their own musical culture. 
Really, the greater part of the trouble is purely acoustic. Some 
observant persons have commented unfavorably on the cold aloof- 
ness and unsociable atmosphere which often pervades a typical 
chamber-music audience: I trace this to the same cause. It was 
my good fortune once to be present at a quartet concert given by 
an excellent, but at that time not yet famous, quartet in a dingy 
little hall seating scarcely two hundred, in one of the smaller 
cities of New York state. The acoustic properties of the hall were 
excellent, and the audience, in spite of the fact that it was 
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composed largely of persons whose musical culture was rudimen- 
tary, was appreciative of every note. A few years later, I heard 
the same quartet in New York city, in the old Mendelssohn Hall— 
that was not a tremendously large hall, either, and was commonly 
regarded as a proper place for chamber-music—and although the 
technical excellence of the players was if anything improved, I 
failed to experience anything like the same sensuous delight of 
the ear that I did on the former occasion. Even Mendelssohn 
Hall was really too large; what then should we say of so-called 
chamber-music in a place that seats several thousand? 

Another unfortunate effect of the limitation of chamber- 
music not merely to professionals but more narrowly to those 
professionals who make it a specialty is seen in the class of music 
put forth by modern composers for the string quartet and 
other forms of chamber-music: having this class of performers 
consciously or unconsciously in mind, they do not hesitate to 
pile on difficulties of such a nature that performance without 
long and intensive ensemble-practice is out of the question. I am 
not referring to the difficulties of the separate instrumental parts, 
for professionals and even the better grade of amateurs of the 
present day are fully able to cope with any reasonable technical 
difficulties, but to the amount of strictly ensemble practice which 
is necessary to a good performance. Take for instance Reger’s 
very beautiful and original Trio in B minor (Op. 2) for Violin, 
Viola and Piano. The writer has several times attempted to play 
this with two very accomplished amateurs. There was nothing 
beyond their powers in the separate instrumental parts, but the 
last number of the set of Variations which form the closing move- 
ment was so elusive and unrhythmical that it was practically im- 
possible to play it together. To master it would have taken, not 
one or two rehearsals, but months of rehearsal, and when all was 
said and done, it was not worth it: life is too short. So much 
for difficulty: a more subtle but nevertheless real deviation from 
the true character of chamber-music lies in the fact that the 
music seems to be of a concert character—consciously addressed 
to an audience, and intended to impress them with ad captan- 
dum effects. It should rather appeal to the players themselves, 
or to a close and intimate group of listeners. Grieg’s G minor 
quartet is an example, though by no means the worst one, of this 
tendency. Mencius tells of a certain exemplary king who ordered 
his music-master to compose for him “music to suit a prince 
and his ministers pleased with each other.’”’ If the present writer 
were an oriental despot, he might order composers to write 
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chamber-music “suitable for musicians pleased with each other.” 
For that is the true type of chamber-music: it must have a cer- 
tain bonhomie and good-nature; every player must be able to 
enjoy playing his part. It is like congenial conversation in an 
intellectual and courteous company. The moment one begins to 
think of the effect it will have on a miscellaneous crowd, he be- 
comes guilty of a solecism comparable to the cub reporter’s phrase 
—“The most eloquent prayer ever addressed to a Boston audi- 
ence.” Haydn, Mozart, and the younger Beethoven, caught the 
true spirit of it, as perhaps no one has done before or after them, 
though perhaps I am doing injustice to some of the lesser lights of 
their day, such as Pleyel, for instance. Even such geniuses as 
Schumann and Mendelssohn seem to have the concert-hali music 
specially in mind in their Quartets. But must we always be old- 
fashioned? We should like to play chamber-music of a modern 
type, but here the drawbacks just described encounter us in full 
force. It is a “vicious circle”: little chamber-music organizations 
here and there (the most genuine type and outcome of extending 
musical culture) are discouraged because there is no modern mu- 
sic (or not much) fit for their purpose; modern composers do not 
write for them because they have in mind only the specialists, 
professional quartet players. The outcome is one of three things 
(I have known them all to happen) :—first, these little organizations 
may confine themselves to the standard old Haydn and Mozart, 
etc.; second, they may degenerate into amusing themselves with 
the arrangements very cleverly put out for small and incomplete 
orchestras by publishers of popular music; third, they may give 
up the game altogether. 

My statements are possibly a little too sweeping: there may 
be found a few movements in certain modern quartets which have 
the right character and are not marred by impracticable difficul- 
ties, but they are scarce and hard to find, and the heavy ex- 
pense of purchasing recent editions of new chamber-music acts 
as an unfortunate deterrent on acquiring new works merely at 
a venture. 


INFLUENCE OF THE MODERN PIANOFORTE 


No doubt the same outer causes which have forced the string 
quartet into an environment unfitted for it, early induced concert 
pianists to play in large halls, but in their case the rapid develop- 
ment of the pianoforte into a large and powerful instrument 
capable of noise enough to fill large spaces, solved the problem 
in a satisfactory manner, as far as concerned the piano as a 
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solo instrument, including, of course, its use for concertos with 
orchestral accompaniment. As a chamber-music instrument, 
although composers soon learned to adapt their style to it, this 
enormous development of power was far from being an unmixed 
blessing: the tone of the modern piano, while perhaps intrinsically 
superior, fails to blend well with that of the violin and the ‘cello. 
It stands apart and fails to mix; consequently, the whole musical 
idea of many passages in the older works is practically lost. What 
violinist who has ever played Mozart’s Sonatas does not feel 
inwardly silly when he performs the notes of a phrase like the 
following: 


Andante con variazioni (Var. I) Mozart, Violin Sonata, No, 1% 
é a: ae = aiid a 
ou Es — ote PONG RTE 


The sharp difference of timbre between the violin tone and the 
piano tone, gives it a distinctness and prominence not warranted 
by its fragmentary and uninteresting nature, yet the fault is not 
in Mozart, but in the changed vehicle of performance. The little 
old pianos of a hundred years ago, with their thinner strings, had 
a timbre which so blended with the violin that the whole effect 
of a passage of this kind was merely that of an enriched body of 
piano-tone. On the other hand, in a passage like the following 
(from the same work), the violin stood out in a properly song- 
like way over a gracefully light and unobtrusive accompaniment, 
and that without requiring any remarkable self-restraint on the 
part of the pianist. 


hee IV. 


2 





(The writer has had the opportunity of experimenting with two 
or three excellent old pianos, including a Broadwood of about the 
year 1800, which had been put in good order; consequently, the 
above statements are not mere conjecture.) 

As is well known, the first tendency of pianists playing with 
stringed instruments is to produce too heavy a body tone. Hav- 
ing proper artistic sensibility, they soon remedy this fault, but 
in the self-restraint this involves, their playing is apt to take on 
a certain grayness and flabbiness. Almost the only pianist I 
can recall who could and did play the piano-parts of chamber- 
music with exactly the right amount of tone and yet without 
any sense of conscious restraint, was Karl Reinecke of Leipsic. 
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(His own compositions, by the way—for instance, his Three 
Little Trios for Violin, Violoncello and Piano, Op. 159, especially 
the one in F, No. 3—although they rise to no Olympian heights, 
are in the piano-parts, perfect models of such a treatment of the 
modern piano as will automatically avoid the evils mentioned.) 
Meanwhile the case is this: modern piano trios, quartets and 
quintets may actually be played effectively in quite large halls, 
because a style has been developed fairly well adapted to that 
end; the stringed instruments are confined chiefly to flowing 
melody of a type in which it is possible to play constantly with the 
prominence usually given to a solo, while the piano-part is com- 
posed largely of whirlwind accompaniment figures. Themes 
which may appear by turns in the piano-part and string-parts 
are less in evidence, and the whole spirit of the thing savors of the 
concert-stage rather than the chamber. Mendelssohn, in his 
Trios in D minor and C minor, was the first prominent composer 
to set this not altogether praiseworthy example: in Brahms, al- 
though his piano-parts are often exceedingly difficult, we see 
evidences of a more normal type of construction. In Reger, on 
the contrary, we meet with terribly overloaded piano-parts, which 
demand great fullness of tone on the part of the strings. Several 
of the modern French composers show a good feeling for balance 
of tone between the piano and strings, but there is often an undue 
straining after what is curious rather than beautiful, after what 
is merely intellectually interesting rather than ear-filling and heart- 
satisfying. Only occasionally does one come across something 
which seems to have caught the true spirit of chamber-music, and, 
curiously enough, these honorable exceptions are generally in the 
works of some of the less noted composers. Boisdeffre’s G minor 
Trio, Op. 32, is a most satisfying work, for instance. This is 
real, warm-hearted and spontaneous music, and the piano-part, 
while modern in technic, and not confining itself within the some- 
what infantile bounds which Reinecke appears to have set for 
himself in the little trios alluded to above, is written with a wise 
restraint as to overloading, making it easy to preserve balance 
of tone in performance. Our own Hadley should not pass un- 
mentioned, in view of the excellent solution of the same problem 
in his Quintet for Piano and Strings published but a few years ago. 


OBSOLESCENCE OF THE SLENDERER ForRMS 


With the exception of works of a purely pedagogic nature, 
on the one hand, and a few very poor “arrangements” for the use 
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of amateurs, the writer can scarcely recall any works for string 
duet composed and published within his own lifetime, while 
trios which do not include the piano as one instrument make al- 
most as poor a showing. ‘To be sure, there are a few violin duets 
by Hans Sitt—good, but not in his best vein; the little Aubade 
for violin and violoncello by Godard; the Terzetto for two violins 
and viola by Dvorak; the Trio for flute, violin and viola by 
Reger; the Suite pour deux violons by Emmanuel Moor; pos- 
sibly a few others, but decidedly few and far between. The 
causes for this state of things are threefold: first, the rise of piano- 
playing and its great and long-continued popularity led to the 
neglect of music of the ensemble type, except where the piano 
took part; second, the growth of a taste for full and massive 
harmonic structure, which could not well be satisfied through 
such a slender medium; third, the perversion of chamber-music 
to use in large halls, for which these smaller combinations of in- 
struments were even more manifestly unfit than the string quartet. 

Considering the nature of these three causes, it would seem 
possible that the time is nearly ripe for a revival of interest in 
the violin duet and other of the more slender combinations. 
Piano playing, though still the most widely prevalent form of 
musical activity, has not the overwhelming and universal vogue 
it had a generation or two ago: proportionately, there are far more 
violinists, especially well-equipped amateurs, than there were in 
our fathers’ and grandfathers’ days. Besides, having pursued 
the mazes of intricate combinations of harmony almost to a 
reductio ad absurdum, it ;would seem that a reaction must soon 
set in, and modern composers begin to search out the beauties 
which may be found in two-part and three-part movements. 
Perhaps, at the same time, the true art of chamber-music may 
experience a renaissance, being much in evidence in the homes 
of cultivated amateurs, in small clubs and societies, also in schools 
and colleges as well as conservatories of music, in which last, 
though it holds even now a place of esteem, it is less in evidence 
than it should be. 

Should a modern composer desire to try his hand at this sort 
of writing, there are two well-marked and contrasted types which 
he may take as models: the style of Viotti, who, within the limits 
of an almost strictly two-part structure, shows an endless power 
of invention, poetic idea and pure melody (especially in some of 
his more mature works, Books IV, V, etc.); that of Spohr, who 
by the very frequent employment of the “double-stop” in both 
instruments, along with his own peculiarly luscious chromatic 
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harmony, produces an effect simulating that of a whole quartet of 
strings. Both styles are now, of course, somewhat antiquated, 
but of the two, a modern composer would be apt to incline toward 
Spohr. In the writer’s humble opinion, however, Viotti’s technical 
treatment of the instruments is the better model; the over-use 
of the double-stop is not only fatiguing to the players, but even 
becomes cloying to the ear; the comparative dryness of an almost 
strictly two-part movement is, in the hands of good players, 
redeemed by the expressiveness and satisfying richness of the 
violin-tone. 

The same remarks hold good, in principle, with regard to 
string trio writing. 


“Tue Way Ovr”’ 


Although conscious of the probable futility of attempting to 
turn the tide of developments in the musical world by mere 
opinions expressed in an essay, the writer cannot forbear men- 
tioning the things which appear to him most highly desirable if 
Chamber-Music is to hold its true place and character: 

(1) While the surpassingly excellent work of our best pro- 
fessional quartets should by all means continue, there should be 
more frequent performances of chamber-music here and there by 
excellent players, both professional and amateur, who do not 
attempt to pose as specialists in this line and need not take 
themselves too seriously. 

(2) Contemporary composers and publishers should en- 
deavor to put out some works in true chamber-music style, yet 
reasonably modern in musical thought, of a character to be agree- 
able to the players themselves, and not bristling with far-fetched 
and unnecessary difficulties. (Haydn’s best string-quartets and 
Reissiger’s piano trios represent about the right grade of tech- 
nical difficulty.) 

(3) There should be a revival of the slenderer forms, such 
as the string trio and violin duet. 

(4) A small, thin-stringed and light-toned piano, yet of 
excellent quality, should be put out by some manufacturer, 
specially suitable for chamber-music. (The small-sized cheap 
pianos sometimes seen in summer cottages, etc., are entirely aside 
the mark, for this purpose: in the attempt to make them as much 
like the regular piano as possible they are given thick strings which 
are too short for their thickness, and have a villainously dull and 
bass-drumlike tone, especially in the bass.) 
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(5) Lastly, the perversion of attempting to render chamber- 
music in large halls should be abandoned, once for all, in spite 
of all temptations of a financial nature. But in avoiding this fault, 
equal care should be taken to avoid stuffy rooms filled with 
draperies and upholstered furniture, in which the tone is sure to 
sound dull and lifeless. A hall once found of satisfactory acoustic 
properties should be treasured as an acquisition, no matter how 
dingy it may happen to be to the eye. For the best effect, there 
must be at least one unbroken wall-surface behind the players, 
and as few openings as possible in the side-walls. As Berlioz 
pointed out long ago, even a brass band needs to be between the 
walls of a city street in order to sound the best: how much more, 
then, does the more delicate medium of chamber-music stand in 
need of suitable confining and reflecting surfaces. 











MOUSSORGSKY AND MODERN MUSIC 
By ALFRED J. SWAN 


his in the Sunday Times devoted to Moussorgsky with the 
following words: 


Site time ago Mr. Ernest Newman concluded an article of 


I doubt indeed, whether he (Moussorgsky) points the way to any 
new shores: in what field, may we ask, has his music been particularly 
seminal for later workers in the same field? Has the opera, or the song, 
or the instrumental music of the last thirty years made any fruitful use 
of his work? Surely the truth about him is that he began as himself and 
ended with himself. That was his glory, if also his limitation. 


Mr. Newman was taking exception to the conclusions in my 
article on ““The Three Styles of Moussorgsky” (The Chesterian, 
Dec., 1922). It was this that gave me the impulse to make an 
investigation of the connection between certain idiosyncracies of 
the music of the last thirty years and the speech of Moussorgsky. 
My investigation will necessarily involve the two spheres in which 
Moussorgsky’s impetus was strongest: that of harmony on the 
one hand and of certain forms (the opera and song) on the other. 

To appreciate the rare ingenuity of Moussorgsky’s harmonic 
trend one must transfer oneself unreservedly into the gloomy 
days of the major and minor tonic-dominant alternations. The 
tyrannical usage that would conjure up the inevitable tonic after 
the still more inevitable dominant preyed upon great and small 
alike, though its edge would sometimes be removed by a refined 
treatment. By the middle of the nineteenth century the obnoxious 
cadence IV-I,-V;-I had lost all artistic purport and Schumann 

4 


and Brahms would often use rarer cadences. Nevertheless, the 
tonic-dominant feeling prevailed, and as to a universal taste for 
the major and minor scales even the author of “Tristan” had on 
the whole resigned himself to them. 

Moussorgsky enjoyed the exceptional privilege of growing 
up in a country that had not yet partaken of western musical 
academicism. The “professor” of theory, whose traditional busi- 
ness it was to stuff his pupils’ minds with dead precepts, had 
actually not yet penetrated into Russia in 1860, and Moussorgsky’s 
piano teacher, though a German of the regular type (Gerke), 
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probably never bothered about theory. The only theoretical 
influence that the boy came in touch with, diverted him into a 
channel that was to become eminently fruitful. This was the 
priest Krupsky, who revealed to him the quaint modal harmonies 
and cadences of Russian Church music. His influence showed 
itself clearly in Moussorgsky’s strongly modal idiom. But a re- 
juvenation of the modes after century-long neglect, direly needed 
as it was in a world where major and minor reigned supreme, 
was a comparatively harmless and moderate reform. A much 
more dangerous result of Moussorgsky’s harmonic independence 
was the attack he launched on the whole system of tonality, the 
supremacy of the tonic and the firmly rooted cadences. We will 
proceed to consider apart these two peculiarities of his music. 
When the first set of Moussorgsky’s songs was written (1864- 
1865) it created a storm of controversy on account of its realistic 
undertone, its introduction into music of types and subjects that 
had hitherto been banned. Behind these debates about realism 
in music the purely musical revolution that had taken place in 
the above songs was almost lost sight of... How many people 
at the time were sagacious enough to foresee the effect of the last 
page of that fine cradle-song in memory of Moussorgsky’s mother 
that was gracefully and naturally sustained in the Lydian mode, 


M. Moussorgsky: “Peasant's Lullaby” 





pe - tit corps tout blanc re- pose en son ber -cean, 


or the constant allusions to that same mode in the “Seminarian”’? 
Here was a great musical mind developing freely along the broad 
lines of a century-long musical foundation. In 1869 came “Boris 
Godunov,” and this spontaneous utterance was embodied in a 
work of big dimensions, a music-drama and a fragment of history. 
How characteristic that the last page of the opera with the simple- 
ton bewailing the fate of the Russian people should have been 


1] entirely agree with Mr. Newman when he says that too much importance is 
usually attributed to Moussorgsky’s essays in realism. Whether consciously or not, he 
too, like the “greatest men’’ to which Mr. Newman refers, has used it as a means to 
an end, not as an end in itself. 
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couched by Moussorgsky in something resembling the Phrygian 
mode, the mode that the old masters—Palestrina and Gabrieli— 
chose almost invariably for the portrayal of deep humility and 
utter dejection. 


M. Moussorgsky: “Boris Godunov,” last act, last page 
a rete 





Or how brilliant the sheen of that liturgic chorus of beggars at the 
end of the first tableau, sustained in the true Ionian, as distinct 
from the major mode with its inevitable groupings of the degrees 
of the scale and its stale dominant seventh. The latter (V; and 
inversions) is almost passed by in silence by Moussorgsky. In 
“Boris Godunov” it will be hard to find half a dozen authentic 
cadences, and the same is true of the best songs. Even plagal 
cadences, so beloved by Slavonic composers, are comparatively 
rare, and their place is taken by an infinite variety of novel 
harmonic turns, each of them rich in consequences for the devel- 
opment of musical speech. Not to speak of the frequent endings 
on the dominant and other degrees: even when Moussorgsky 
heads for the tonic he prefers to reach it by means of an augmented 
or diminished chord, or some original pedal effect, or by a whole- 
tone process. 

In “Khovanchina” a strictly modal atmosphere still pervades 
the exhortations of Dositheus and the choruses of the Old Be- 
lievers. Brought in to portray a specific world, it is here less 
part and parcel of the speech of Moussorgsky himself, and as 
time progressed he seemed to sacrifice his modal predilections 
to a return into the service of the major and minor which could 
be and has been construed as an abatement of creative powers, 
as a giving out of that streak of inborn genius that had yielded 
such harmonic freshness in the earlier songs and “Boris.” This 
was not so, however. Granted that a great deal of Moussorg- 
sky’s energy was devoured in the last decade of his life (1870- 
1880) by working simultaneously at two operas, neither of which 
is a match for “Boris,” it was also these last years that witnessed 
the creation of the two song-cycles “Sunless” and “Songs and 
Dances of Death.’”’ These amazing songs belie all theories about 
a declining Moussorgsky, for they point to an idiom that even 
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more than that of “Boris” has fertilized the ground for future 
developments, though its results could hardly be foreseen in those 
days.’ Already in “Boris Godunov” the part of the monk Var- 
laam in the Inn Scene meanders from one key to another without 
ever landing on any definite tonic. In “Sunless” such songs as 
“At last ’tis over, heat of day” and especially “Thine eyes in the 
crowd never perceived me” are on the highroad towards the 
effacement of the tonal centre. In the latter an element of unity 
is supplied by a recurring pedal on D; but in spite of the two 
sharps in the signature no two chords of the key of D are struck 
in succession, and the exclamatory ending on an inverted chord 
of B flat is a prophesy of many an impressionist and atonal 
piece in the recitativo style. 


M. Moussorgsky: “Sunless” No. 2 
fr 


You-bli, la doy - leur! 





The “Elegy” in the same collection is from the outset so unde- 
finable that Moussorgsky refrains from putting any accidentals 
in front. 


M. Moussorgsky: “Sunless” No. 5 





This is probably the first shorter composition since the essays in 
chromaticism of Carlo Gesualdo (d. 1614) where the composer 


1Even the very progressive V. V. Stassov, an inveterate champion of Moussorgsky, 
declared himself unable to follow the composer into the harmonic wilderness of the 
“Sunless” cycle. Others shamelessly attributed the creation of those glowing pages to 
loss of mental balance and drink. 
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forgoes the necessity of defining his tonality from the start.’ 
The same two cycles are teeming with minor devices employed by 
Moussorgsky as far back as his fantasy “Night” (1864),? and having 
the effect of obscuring tonality and reducing to a mere shadow 
the value of a tonal centre departed from and returned to by means 
of clear-cut modulations. From a long series I shall mention but 
the tendency to begin on a diminished chord (“‘Death’s Serenade’’), 
creeping chromatic progressions in unison (““Death’s Lullaby”’), 
quick alternations of tonic major and minor chords (ibid.), long 
pedals (“On the river’’), ete. 

It is thus that we find in Moussorgsky a perfectly clear in- 
dication of the two paths along which music was to develop 
harmonically. Debussy was the first to resume where Mous- 
sorgsky had left off. It is peculiar that Debussy’s entourage 
remained quite individual and in keeping with his national tradi- 
tions, but in a certain purely musical sense there is the same 
connection between him and Moussorgsky as there was between 
Haydn and C. Ph. E. Bach,’ his work gaining enormously in 
legitimacy through the fact that 25 years before him another 
unconventional mind had thought along the same lines. When 
Debussy wrote modal passages—Lydian in “‘La flite de Pan” 
(1898), Mixolydian in the Rondel (1904), Aolian in the first bars 
of the string quartet—or when he used almost identical figures 
(compare the opening bars of ““Nuages”’ with “At last tis over, 
heat of day,” the opening bars of “La Chevelure” with one of 
the phrases of the nurse in “Boris,” “Jimbo’s Lullaby” with the 
“Doll’s cradle-song” from the “Nursery’’), he was making a re- 
newed attack on the stronghold of 19th-century conventions, 
already badly impaired by his great precursor, though this im- 
pairment was carefully concealed by neglect and ignorance of 
Moussorgsky’s work. 

The process of the disintegration of tonality started by 
Moussorgsky had still greater consequences than certain of his 
harmonic turns and his modal predilections. ‘‘Pelléas et Méli- 
sande” is in this respect the logical outcome of “Boris” and the 
two great song-cycles. 


In parts of “Tristan’’ Wagner’s chromaticism leads him into the domain of 
atonality, but the effect of this is totally different in a continuous work of vast dimen- 
sions, the shock of it being much less strong than in a song of some 12 bars. 


; *This famous song brings what is probably the first chord of the ninth sequence 
in 19th-century music, a device immortalized in Debussy’s “Pelléas et Mélisande.”’ 


" *Mozart is supposed to have said of C. Ph. E. Bach: “He is the father of us 
a iu 
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Debussy’s work is a succession of innumerable little phrases 
for the most part in remote tonalities, placed side by side, osten- 
sibly at random, in reality, however, tied together by invisible and 
iron ties. There is practically no attempt at a working out of 
these short melodic phrases, and there is a complete disdain for 
modulation. Neither Debussy nor Moussorgsky had any use for 
the latter, and evolved a practice of passing from one key to an- 
other in which colour was the main consideration. The result 
of this play of colours was fatal to the reign of tonality. Not only 
was the tonic deprived of its supremacy over a given piece of music: 
it ceased to have any special standing even within the bar which 
would contain chords belonging to several tonalities.1 Carried 
on in this way by Debussy, the drift towards atonality was pre- 
cipitated in the works of Scriabin (1871-1915) and of Schénberg 
(1874). With both of these any given chord is loath to betray its 
affinity to this or that key. In Scriabin, however, it stands in 
logical relation to its surroundings, and can be dissected by a re- 
course to upper partials. Not so in Schinberg. The composer 
of “Pierrot Lunaire” seems to be guided by no other consideration 
than the achievement of an exquisitely refined outline imitated 
in a number of parts. The same mysterious instinct that enabled 
Debussy to juxtapose seemingly unrelated chords serves Schin- 
berg for the purpose of sustaining several seemingly unrelated 
lines with miraculous effect on the ear. What appears an ab- 
solutely arbitrary choice of notes, and a still more arbitrary com- 
bination of them, conduces in reality to the creation of a delicate 
thing of beauty. Atonality has definitely embedded itself in 
modern harmonic mentality. Following in the footsteps of Scri- 
abin and Schénberg, many young composers speak the same lan- 
guage,” but its sources are to be sought 50 years back, in Mous- 
sorgsky. 

‘Max Reger (1873-1916) arrives at what amounts to atonality by the reverse 
process, that of incessant modulation. The Germano-Slavonic conception of order is 


hostile to Impressionism, and colour-effects hardly enter into the scheme of either Rus- 
sian or German masters. Among his compatriots, Moussorgsky was an exception. 


2As an offset to this disintegrating work, Ravel (1875) turned to new account 
Moussorgsky’s revival of the modes. Many of his works betray an even stronger lean- 
ing towards a modal idiom than has been the case with his two predecessors, an additional 
inducement being Ravel’s fondness for the old dance-forms. Witness the olian in 
the ‘‘Pavane de la Belle du bois dormant,”’ the Dorian in the opening bars of the Trio, 
the Phrygian in the lovely second theme of the string quartet. 

Vaughan Williams, an English composer and at one time a pupil of Ravel’s, has 
made the modes his natural harmonic language. Steeped in Celtic folk-lore, his music 
shows barely a trace of 19th-century conventions and revives all the easy and graceful | 
modulations from mode to mode that are to be found in Palestrina and Gabrieli. In 
aed of the London symphony (1920) his utterance attains the nobility and loftiness 
of “Boris.” 
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In passing from the sphere of harmony to that of form we are 
again constrained to visualize the conditions obtaining in the 19th 
century at the time of Moussorgsky’s appearance. In instrumental 
music the sonata- and rondo-forms were beginning to show signs 
of decay. After Beethoven and Schubert we find an overbalance 
in the direction of the development section. Developments were 
piled one upon another until the whole form grew heavy, bulky 
and oppressive, and even Brahms, an architectonic genius, lacks 
at times the classical economy and conciseness of speech. The 
artificiality of the operatic forms (overture, aria, ensemble) had 
just called forth Wagner’s tremendous attack. But Wagner 
was far from widely known and liked, and the vogue for the im- 
becilities of Meyerbeer and the Franco-Italian opera-mongers 
quietly continued. Song-writing was also done after a certain 
stereotyped pattern. It was either the big heroic ballad (Loewe) 
with a melodic line of an unconcealed honesty and a plucky ac- 
companiment, or the short song, orderly and symmetrical, to a 
poetic text of 2 or 3 stanzas (Franz, Jensen). It was not the 
great Germans—Brahms and Wolf—who were destined to save 
the song from the formal rut into which it had fallen. It was 
Moussorgsky’s art that brought the first relief in this calamity. 

Moussorgsky’s privileged upbringing did not spare him a 
certain acquaintance with Italian opera. It is thus that an ele- 
ment of purposefulness enters into his tussle with it which is 
somewhat at variance with his harmonic spontaneity. He un- 
doubtedly had definite theories about opera when he began by 
attempting to set to music a prose comedy (the “Marriage”’ of 
Gogol) without altering a single line of the text. In this he was 
not entirely original, for Dargomijsky was at the same time writing 
his “Stone Guest,”” which has come down to us a fanatic example 
of recitativo music. Fortunately, Moussorgsky soon found the 
just proportions and the result was “Boris.”’ Instead of the over- 
ture we find here an introductory page which is taken up by a 
spirited dialogue with inserted choral passages. No aria of the 
A-B-A pattern, no ensemble. The old apparatus has simply dis- 
appeared. Its place is taken by a new element, that of artistic 
necessity arising from each given situation. The action pro- 
gresses swiftly, dramatically, revealing one momentous episode 
after another and culminating in a scene, reminiscent of the best 
Shakespearean manner, where the hero—the Russian people— 
is presented in tones at once simple and sublime. The music 
follows the action, reproducing the minutest changes and yet 
remaining faithful to its primary function. It is this preservation 
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throughout of the purely musical interest that places Mous- 
sorgsky among the very great figures in opera, in a line with 
Mozart and Wagner and far above Gluck, who, in speaking of the 
equal rights of music, poetry and action, loses ground as a musician, 
and creates page after page the value of which as music is only 
slight. It matters little whether we call Moussorgsky a reformer, 
a creator of a new type of opera, or what not: he is primarily 
the creator of a novel kind of singing phrase, the musical peculi- 
arity of which is, that being nothing but recitativo, such as we 
find lifeless and unimportant in any older opera, it is here im- 
bued with the musical prominence, pulsation and glow of the aria. 

In the domain of the short song Moussorgsky’s new singing 
phrase wrought havoc to an even greater extent than in opera. 
Moussorgsky’s short songs are dramatic (more rarely epic or lyric) 
episodes that might themselves be miniature operas. All the 
above characteristics of his operatic style are here condensed into 
a page or two, and therefore rendered all the more efficacious. 
The effect on the listener of such scenes as the “Orphan,” the 
ballad “Forgotten,” ‘‘Trepak” or “Cruel Death,” is almost ex- 
plosive. Again the music follows the words with consummate 
freedom; it breaks off at the culminating point of the drama 
independently of whether it has complied with considerations of 
symmetry or not. The pattern, if any, is different in each song. 
To name but a few examples: in “Forgotten” the music rushes 
breathlessly through 14 bars to reach a quieter pedal of some 10 
bars and expire in a faint echo of the beginning; in the “Pilgrim” 
a figure of calm motion encloses a few bars of radiant melody, 
the whole song vanishing phantom-like; the “Mushrooms,” on 
the other hand, is, as Mr. Newman remarks, “as flawless in form 
as anything that the Lieder of the greatest German masters can 
show.” But the most exquisite freedom is displayed in the 
“Nursery.” That cycle, together with “Sunless” and the “Songs 
and Dances of Death,” throws into relief yet another device of 
Moussorgsky’s that is not so much a matter of form as a matter of 
style: the voice, forgoing all effects of bel canto, is made to lapse 
into a speaking tone (parlando). Herein Moussorgsky for a last 
time showed himself a great seer. 


M. Moussorgsky: “Nursery” No. 1 
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Turning away from Moussorgsky to his descendants in song 
and opera, we are in the first instance confronted again by Debussy. 
But in Debussy two lines of descent are united: the one leading 
from “Boris” and the “Nursery,” the other from the earlier French 
masters Gounod and Massenet. Of these last two neither. has de- 
viated materially from the operatic patterns of the 19th century, 
but, with delicate concern and a true French regard for the poetic 
text (which dates from LeJeune and the 16th century), they have 
attained in their operatic recitativos and songs a musical line of 
great subtlety. In his early songs Debussy is in more than one 
respect under the elegant influence of Massenet. Not tospeak 
of such songs as ““Romance”’ and “Voici que le printemps,” even 
the “‘Ariettes oubliées” of 1888 are still somewhat indebted to 
the author of “Thais.” Later, Debussy drifts far away from his 
feminine prototype, but a certain imprint of Massenet follows 
him to the end. Moussorgsky’s influence asserted itself in the 
90’s, when Debussy was working at “‘Pelléas,” and the result was 
a drama in which the music follows the text as closely as in “Boris.” 
All Moussorgsky’s operatic devices (except perhaps his use of the 
chorus) became embodied and developed in “‘Pelléas,’’? and De- 
bussy’s singing phrase exhibits exactly the same peculiarities as 
that of Moussorgsky. In its rigid avoidance of anything resem- 
bling an aria or ensemble Debussy’s work is even more on the lines 
of the “Stone Guest” than of “‘Boris.”” But the glowing musical 
interest of each bar bespeaks the great inheritor of Moussorgsky. 
Quotations are useless, for they could be made from almost every 
page of the opera. But I cannot refrain from mentioning the 
phrases of Arkel in the 4th act, full of an indescribable majesty, 
culminating in the words “‘Si j’étais Dieu j’aurais pitié des cceurs 
des hommes,” or the fragrant melodic line that characterizes the 
part of Mélisande. Such cadences as “‘Oh, oh! Je ne suis pas 
heureuse” (Act II, Scene 2) or “Oh pourquoi partez-vous?” (Act I) 
can be neither analysed nor repeated; they remain mysterious 
fruits of a keenly refined and balanced musical preception. 

Already in “‘Pelléas,” but especially in his last song-cycles 
“Le Promenoir des deux Amants” (1910) and in the 3 poems of 
Stephan Mallarmé (1913), Debussy further develops the tendency 
of Moussorgsky to give to the singing voice a tinge of the speak- 
ing quality (witness such a phrase as “‘Princesse, nommez-nous 
berger de vos sourires,” in “‘Placet futile’). 


‘Judge the truth of the remark made by M. Charles Bordes: ‘Boris Godounoff,”’ 
c’est le grandpére de “‘Pelléas.” 
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C. Debussy: 3 poemes de St. Mallarme, No. 2 
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This tendency underlies even more the vocal works of Schénberg, 
and in the preface to his “Pierrot Lunaire” Schénberg gives some 
hints as to how to produce a sound that would be almost a speak- 
ing tone (Sprechstimme). ‘The voice rises and falls along the line 
indicated by the notes, but it does not vibrate on each particular 
note, just touching it and passing on to the next. For Schén- 
berg’s music with its enormous vocal range, difficult intervals (a 
favourite with him is the augmented octave), and misty at- 
mosphere, this subdued process is eminently fitted. 

At the close of this little investigation I may be pardoned 
for restating the axiom that all true art is derivative. No matter 
how remote the likeness, how advanced the process of assimilation 
of the prototype to the individual aims, or what the national dis- 
crepancies, a kernel of some source will be found at the beginning 
of each great evolution. Such is the derivation of Beethoven’s 
art from that of Mozart, Scriabin’s from that of Chopin, of a good 
deal of modern music from Moussorgsky. As to Moussorgsky 
himself, his descent is from his native soil and its time-honoured 
firm traditions of musical speech (to be found in the older folk- 
songs and church music). And this is perhaps the strongest 
form of derivation in art. Similar figures were Michel-Angelo, 
Palestrina, Shakespeare, Tolstoy, Victor Hugo, Wagner. With 
all of them racial peculiarities have crystallized into permanent 
and all-human values and become a vital part of the life and 
experience of mankind. 











INTERNATIONALISM IN MUSIC 
By GUIDO ADLER 


necting-link, than music?—especially instrumental music, 

which is in a manner an international language, an expres- 
sion of the most intimate, the profoundest emotions of man, of 
his soul, his will, of the cosmic idea and cosmic processes, a music 
that interprets and reveals all these in ultimate purity! 

Yet even this music has limits of communication between 
different nations—limits due to natural disposition, to education, 
to historical tradition, and to certain imponderables difficult to 
define scientifically and eluding clear comprehension (perhaps only 
for the present). 

Internationalism, in art as in life, is opposed to nationalism. 
Every nation undeniably has its peculiar disposition, out of which 
arise, on the one hand, the simple natural products—folk-music— 
and, on the other, those highest forms of art which are likewise 
influenced by it. Some few investigators have recently extended 
their researches, more especially in the field of poetry, to a scientific 
exploration of regions and localities. So long as these researches 
are not influenced by political motives or their value exaggerated 
by local patriotism, they appear unobjectionable. Indeed, all 
artistic phenomena can be gathered together into time-groups and 
place-groups. 

Thus, while nationalism directs its chief attention to the 
ascertainment of and insistence upon national qualities, with a 
tendency to racial narrowness, it is incumbent on internationalism 
to ascertain and set forth those artistic phenomena which are 
common property. Objective research should endeavor success- 
fully to bring the two species into accord. And this can be effected 
by closely following up the organic processes of art—how nature 
and culture unite, blend, balance each other, and so combined 
reach full fruition from time to time. 

The relations between the products of nature and art present 
a great variety of ramification and degrees. The bonds between 
the several nations are intricately entangled: here coéperation, 
later divergence; now one nation takes the lead, presently to be 
surpassed by another; an interlocking and interchanging that 
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differ with each succeeding period. These art-processes appear 
like a reflection of the cultural processes of international and 
national life and activity. Music is perhaps the most sensitive 
of these creative activities and endeavors of each nation, the 
intercourse and reciprocity between the various nations. 

Not every nationality is destined to play a réle in musical 
progress, to carry out a decisive, momentous mission. This is 
a matter of natural selection, a process similar to that of selective 
breeding in Nature, and this selection can be influenced by 
education and inclination. 

The temperament peculiar to any nationality is not the sole 
decisive factor; its rank in the vast worldwide process of musical 
evolution is determined by differing conditions and circumstances, 
—The solution of such problems should be prepared by folk- 
psychology, whose task it is “‘to investigate the forms and laws 
of those phenomena of psychic existence in whose realization a 
community of individuals, an entire people, participates.” It 
should elucidate “the intellectual and psychical disposition pe- 
culiar to each people.”’ Hitherto it has occupied itself only with 
the languages, myths and customs, and paid no attention to music. 
Yet music is the most soul-stirring and intimate expression of the 
folk-spirit. Thus we investigators of music are thrown upon our 
own resources—which is, possibly, advantageous for the attain- 
ment of results. Like language, music fashioned itself according 
to the laws of solidarity, and likewise, through international 
reciprocity, has reached the height of its present development. 
This development is independent of love and hate, of inclination 
and disinclination, of those prejudices which divide nations one 
from the other. Music is dependent on a kind of symbiosis, a 
vital consociation of the loftiest, purest nature. It must be ad- 
mitted that even here are to be found mistakes, extravagances, 
exploitation, and actual degeneration. 

In this field, as in all others, history is our best teacher; but, 
unhappily, comparatively few care to learn therefrom what is 
needful for progress. Genuine artists, to be sure, are inspired in 
their creative work by an inward necessity; the great masters go 
forward unswerved by prejudice. Contrariwise, the partisans of 
national art seek to influence artistic evolution from their chau- 
vinistic standpoint, whereby they may retard but not stop it, 
bringing discord and strife into the world of art without furthering 
the cause itself. Such was the case, for instance, in the eighteenth 
century, during the rivalry between French and Italian music, the 
scene of conflict being Paris. And while the two parties were at 
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daggers’ points about things of really trifling importance, the 
Germans assumed the leadership in music. And what did the 
leading German musicians accomplish during this period? J. S. 
Bach, building on the foundation of previous national achieve- 
ment, by utilizing and fully assimilating the constructive work of 
the French and Italian schools of the seventeenth century and 
first quarter of the eighteenth attained a height to which all 
musically cultured nations still gaze with reverence. Not his 
genius alone, but his wonderful faculty for harmonizing and com- 
bining the resources amassed by these two foreign nations, raised 
his creations to the supreme significance which they maintain to- 
day, though it was not generally recognized until a century had 
elapsed.—And Hindel? He won his power by combining in his 
individuality the arts of Germany, England and Italy, their re- 
sources and their expressional forces. Without his predecessor, 
the Englishman Purcell, one of the greatest geniuses in the history 
of music, who died in 1695 in his thirty-seventh year (Handel then 
being ten years old),—without the deep-rooted traditions of 
English music, without his studies and artistic experiences in 
Italy, he, drawing inspiration from the German folk-soul and its 
emanations, would never have gained the imposing rank accorded 
him to the present day both in England, the scene of his mature 
activities, and on the Continent. 

Innumerable historical illustrations of this point might be 
cited. Every school, however large or small its quota of unique 
individuality, proves to be the resultant of a mixing and blending 
of a series of preceding and contemporaneous groups within its 
own nation or of other nations. Below are a few illustrations, 
taken from the picture gallery of history not to multiply examples, 
but to determine and illumine, to a certain extent, the nature of 
these international processes. 

The style of the earliest period of occidental church-music 
was that of the unison chorale, the so-called Gregorian style. It 
arose out of a mixture of oriental, antique, and local-European 
vocal practices in the Christian church-services of the Continent, 
more especially in Byzantium, Syria, Rome, Milan, Spain, France, 
England and Germany. Together with and after it were devel- 
oped the Slavic chants of the national liturgies. Most mightily 
flourished the Cantus Romanus, striving after universality and 
worldwide dominion as the musico-artistic symbol of the Roman 
Church. Having appropriated Hebrew vocal formulas, psalmody, 
or intoning of the psalms, became the cornerstone of the Catholic 
liturgical chants. These, in the modernized ritual, were arranged 
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in permanent shape, and built up into an indestructible edifice of 
lofty artistic proportions. Of the chorale, as the most important 
basal element of Christian occidental music, it might be said— 
paraphrasing the words spoken of Peter, “super hance petram 
edificabo ecclesiam meam”—super hanc petram edificata est ars 
musice occidentalis (upon this rock is builded the art of occidental 
music). In the souls of all the nations attached to the Catholic 
Church during the middle ages, the chorale found an echo. The 
simple syllabic intonations, the extended melismatic vocalizations, 
struck roots in the hearts and the musical emanations of our 
western lands that have persisted down to the present. 

All nations owning the Christian cult understand an into- 
nation like 

GEF ED GAA 
Credo in unum Deum 


or Mary’s thanksgiving 
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Magnificat anima mea Dominum. 


The chorale is an artistic possession that has been incorporated and 
assimilated in the sublimest art-works of successive periods— 
Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis, J. S. Bach’s Hohe Messe, Richard 
Wagner’s Parsifal—and has maintained down to our own era the 
international position it occupied in earlier times. 

Endeavors to nationalize this music on the part of Wycliffe, 
Huss, Luther, and others, had little effect, or none, on this mighty 
imperium. The typical Protestant chorale, ‘Ein’ feste Burg ist 
unser Gott,” is an outgrowth therefrom in rhythmic conformity to 
the German Liedform. Whether the power of the chorals will be 
maintained in the future, or its disintegration is inevitable—such 
investigation is not the task of the historian. We know that this 
international art has been a continuing force through well-nigh two 
thousand years. 

And the very fact that the Italians held fast to this universal 
churchly language. and that the Gregorian and Ambrosian chants 
were only varieties of a fundamental chant, contributed not a little 
to the commanding position uniformly maintained by Italian music 
in the second half of the sixteenth century, and throughout the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the period in which the 
Italians gained a new tone-speech of their own, and melody and 
melismata found firm footing on this time-honored foundation of 
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vocal art. On the other hand, the national movements of the 
Italians and their rivals in the domain of musical culture imbued 
the art of music with new, fresh life. The development of poly- 
phony presents a similar picture of international reciprocity and 
agreement. The earliest known examples of music in two or more 
parts appeared simultaneously in various regions of the occident, 
taking their first concentrated form in southern England and 
northern France. Natural disposition and rational usage fructify 
this incipient practice. Musicians of the Church seek to formu- 
late rules for the gradual development of this new technical skill, 
more especially in France, England, Germany, Italy and Spain. 
Out of the irreguler practices in which consonances and dissonances 
were employed indifferently—sometimes called heterophony— 
composition gradually clarifies its part-leading and phrasing pre- 
cisely through international collaboration. One nation after the 
other emerges in the van; even a smaller nationality like Holland 
assumes the leadership for a time. There is a continual ebb and 
flow, a wave-motion perceptible in terms of a hundred or a 
thousand years. And once again the English play a highly sig- 
nificant part. One of the most important factors in polyphony, 
namely, imitation, makes its first decisive appearance in their 
music. When we hear the earliest extant canon, “Sumer is icumen 
in,” which was written down about 1226, do we not feel that this 
tune might just as well have issued from Italian, or French, or 
German throats? 
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The four tenor parts were supported by a pes consisting of two bass- 
parts in canon, over whose measured tread the light melody danced 
along. It is the breezy current of folk-made music that lends life 
to the song. 

Thus there proceeds a continual interchange between interna- 
tionalism and nationalism, a reinvigorating play of forces. Many 
a School is eagerly engaged in making the most of its successes and 
maintaining its rank. This they can do, however, only so long as 
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they have a mission to fulfill. Within the period of any given 
style the nations form a continuous chain, and the self-assertion of 
one does not result in the subjugation of the others. True, a pre- 
dominance may frequently be felt. Here an illustrative anec- 
dote:—While the gifted Spaniard Tommaso Vittoria was working 
in Rome under Palestrina’s protection, the latter counseled him to 
alter the Spanish cut of his beard to conform to the Roman fashion. 
Now a parallel:—Vittoria, while possessing himself of the rich 
artistic resources of the Roman School, retained certain primitive 
melic traits peculiar to his nation. And so, like his compatriot 
Morales, he became an artist who wrought the folk-tunes of his 
native land into his Marian antiphones and other artistic poly- 
phonic forms, much as Murillo painted his glorious Madonnas in 
conformity with the Spanish type. 

In church-music the use of profane airs is limited, and is 
governed by the stylistic trend of the given period. Ever and 
anon there emerge, in the higher forms of polyphonic art-music, 
national tendencies based on the adoption and elaboration of folk- 
tunes. The internationalistic predisposition of the Roman Church 
was not always able to make head against these tendencies, and the 
adaptability of the Church is shown in its astonishing reconcilia- 
tion of deep-seated contrasts. When the Franco-Netherlandish 
composers of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries employ folk- 
tunes as cantus firmi, the contrapuntal circumvolution is so in- 
tricate that it becomes difficult or impossible to recognize the 
folk-tune. Besides, it is repeated in augmentation, bereft of its 
pulsating rhythm, or even distorted. 
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Such was the procedure of the Italian and German Schools, 
and of Palestrina himself (in his earliest creative period) until he 
emancipated himself therefrom and brought about the complete 
clarification of the pure style of church-music through his avoidance 
or rejection of such interpolations. Similarly, the most various 
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procedures in the utilization of national tunes might be traced 
through past ages. 

The exploitation of national condiments has been, and still is, 
overpoweringly attractive, and forms the chief charm in the com- 
positions of many writers belonging to very different schools. 
Such a condiment sometimes lends its peculiar flavor to the pro- 
ducts of an entire school. 

The German romanticists were not content with ringing the 
changes on their own national stock, but employed with ostentation 
the voices of other nations, even of those which lie without the 
realm of advanced musical culture. And this course has become 
increasingly common down to the moderns of our own time. 

In contrast to this, the periods of fullest fruition in the several 
styles assume as it were an aspect of compromise—one might say 
universality. However brilliant the bloom of the more narrowly 
nationalistic styles (e.g., the German Gesellschaftslied in the first 
half of the sixteenth century, the chanson in several parts of the 
same period, the Italian and English madrigals of the next-following 
time), such nationalistic superiority is found in vocal rather than 
instrumental music. We cannot enjoy these creations wherein 
poetry and music are combined as they are enjoyed by those to the 
manner born, when translated into foreign tongues. Always there 
is left an insoluble remainder of transmissibility. It is here that 
internationalism must enter to reconcile and harmonize, softening 
contrasts and making concessions. In the case of instrumental 
music in the loftier stages of development, and finely wrought 
forms of art, such procedure is a natural and unavoidable neces- 
sity. On the narrower nationalistic plane it is only the lower forms 
of music that remain in the earlier stages of polyphonic evolution, 
forms serving a special purpose, like dance-music. The more ad- 
vanced typical forms of instrumental music attain to an harmoni- 
ous adjustment somewhat comparable to the manners of a man of 
the world who moves freely and unconstrainedly in all circles in 
any part of the world, whatever may have been his original social 
rank. Thus the French Suite and the German Partite have a 
common bond of union, however divergent may be their treatment 
in details. 

The strongest power of unification was manifested by the in- 
strumental music of the Vienna Classical School, which reached the 
highest pitch of universality, thence extended over all other 
branches of musical art. The roots of this incomparable aggrega- 
tion strike down into a soil that embraces the entire musico-cultural 
domain of the occident. They stretch northward into Germany 
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and England (through Hindel’s mediation), westward into France 
and Spain (to the latter through the intimate connection with the 
Vienna court), and southward into Italy, whence decisive influences 
made themselves felt in opera, above all, and also in church-music. 
This assimilative process endowed the Vienna School with unique 
strength, enabling it to absorb completely the national influences 
of the Slavs and Magyars to the eastward. As instances of this 
latter sort we might cite the Alla Turca in Mozart’s A-major 
sonata: 
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and the closing movement of the Rasoumowsky quartet (Op. 59, 
No. 1) in F, by Beethoven: 
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Here we can only hint at the extreme intricacy of this inter- 
national assimilation in the other branches of art, as exemplified 
in the evolution of the Viennese classical school. Mozart, in 
his great Italian operas, lifted the Italian national opera above 
its own level. Don Giovanni is still, to-day, the most “universal” 
opera in the Italian language. And, besides the numerous mem- 
bers of the Vienna School, those great masters who were native 
to the eastern and western confines of Austria proper, and to the 
Rhineland, likewise convincingly demonstrated their Germanic 
genius despite the ties that indissolubly bound them to Vienna— 
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for were they not all drawn with irresistible might toward that 
home of classical music? And this genius was displayed in pose 
and expression, in employment and execution, in character and 
style. This appears more especially in the bringing forth of the 
golden season of the German art-song, which was an outgrowth 
of the Vienna School, and which found in Schubert (a contempor- 
ary of the third giant of that School) its unsurpassable expression. 
Thereupon this art-form, endowed with Italian songfulness, French 
charm of rhythm, and the frank, true feeling of its Nordic origin, 
set out upon its journey around the world, winning votaries every- 
where, and thus attaining international currency. The same is 
unquestionably the case with that offshoot of the Vienna Classical 
School, the smaller forms of dance-music. This aftergrowth con- 
quered all nations, and also smoothed the path for another branch 
of art, the Viennese operetta, which unhappily did not, in the 
sequel, retain its pristine purity and distinction. 

The spirit of internationalism is even more plainly evident 
in the influence extended by the Vienna Classical School over the 
entire production of later times down to our own day. Its ram- 
ifications reach into all countries where music is cultivated. Hence 
we can easily discern what a homogeneous organism the art of 
music is. One period follows another in an uninterrupted stream 
of experiences, that supersede or complement or complete each 
other, or fall away and recede, or even become antagonistic— 
and this last, too, is also a necessary organic phenomenon. For 
the urgent need of variation creates countercurrents and new 
formations which, however, always stand in some relation to 
what went before. The relativity of phenomena in the domain 
of art is very nearly the same as, or at least analogous to, what we 
find in nature. And the laws controlling the successions and vari- 
ations are at one with those of the processes of nature. But the 
science of music cannot as yet show such advances in knowledge 
as do the researches of natural science. The irradiations that 
spread out from an intellectual centre of art suffer manifold al- 
terations and aberrations, quite probably on account of the quality 
of gravitation immanent to intellectual emanations in their out- 
flowing—parallel with the teachings of the Einstein theory. 

The international predominance of the Vienna School is 
based on its fundamental characteristics:—Symmetrical periodi- 
zation, unification of homophonic and polyphonic style, melodic 
emotional appeal, rhythmic proportionality, clear harmonic modu- 
lation, stable tonality, the capacity for modification of its central 
form (the sonata), the manifold possibilities for the interconnection 
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of the several movements of the cycle, congruence of form and 
content, the sense of liberation that they arouse, the spiritual 
elation wherein are combined idealistic freedom of vitality and 
profound ethical import, joyousness and seriousness in happy 
intermingling, an elevating and cheering humor, an assertion of 
optimism and an urge for freedom, loftiest human aspiration, 
a complete subjugation of narrow nationalism together with 
whole-hearted devotion to that nation to which the leading 
spirits of the School belonged. 

These facts explain the worldwide influence of the School, 
and why its works are still, and probably for a long time will be, 
heard in concerts, the opera, chamber-music and the church, 
and used as teaching material in the academies. Even more 
significant, as aforesaid, is its influence on subsequent production. 
However greatly the music of our own day differs from that of the 
old Vienna School, there are still sundry creative artists who at- 
tach themselves according to individual inclination to one or the 
other of its chiefs, before whom Johann Sebastian Bach scaled 
the heights of universality. And in the picture-gallery of music- 
history there have been, and are, many works and creations of 
earlier times (now accessible in the collections entitled “Denk- 
miler der Tonkunst’’) well calculated to stimulate creative talent, 
if only we possessed the key to their correct interpretation. The 
after-effects of the Vienna Classical School were felt in the culti- 
vation of those larger and smaller forms that were taken over from 
the classicists. Few indeed were the epigones capable of upgrowth 
into the greater forms. Among the Romance peoples there have 
been two masters, in particular, who document themselves as 
pupils after the spirit of Mozart, though in certain ways but 
superficial copies of their model—Rossini and Gounod. And in 
the Divertimento the after-effects are everywhere apparent among 
the “moderns,” though not invariably to the “entertainment”’ of 
modern audiences. Our present-day masters are prone to culti- 
vate the Suite rather than the Sonata; Gounod already made the 
beginning with his “Petite Symphonie” in 1885. The composers 
of quartets take their cue from Haydn, mindful of Mozart’s 
declaration that it was from Haydn that he learned how to write 
quartets. The Franco-Italian Cherubini and the Spaniard de 
Arriaga, and others down to Bazzini, wrote quartets in closest 
affinity to those of Haydn, whose influence in the field of oratorio 
was at times stronger than that of Handel himself, as may be 
seen, for example, in the Franciscus of the Belgian Edgar Tinel 
(1888), who emulates Haydn’s melodic construction without, of 
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course, being able wholly to avoid later powerful influences. 
Beethoven’s authoritative position in the symphonic field is well 
known; only one must not approve Richard Wagner’s dictum, 
that all Beethoven’s work was absorbed into the subsequent mu- 
sical drama. In reality, the unique position occupied by sym- 
phonic composition has not been trenched upon by the utilization 
of symphonico-thematic work in the opera-orchestra. This is 
shown as early as 1827 in Berlioz’s Symphonie phantastique; and 
Beethoven’s influence displays itself in curves, in spirals, now 
narrower and now wider, but on the whole in an ever-ascending 
progression. It is a deciding factor down to the present time; 
here a few names may be cited: César Franck, Vincent d’Indy, 
Villiers Stanford, Tchaikovsky and other Russians, Martucci, 
Sgambati, Sibelius, and in America Bonvin, Strube, Stock, ete. 
In some it fairly appears as a mannered imitation, such as is so 
often met with in the history of the arts. As an example, Camille 
Saint-Saéns shall be named. Beethoven’s last creative period 
was not rightly appreciated and fruitfully exploited until a far 
later time. Even to-day some few of these latest works have 
not been assimilated as productive factors. On the other hand, 
we are now in the midst of a Mozart Renaissance forming, as it 
were, a common bond of union between the nations. One leader 
of the moderns, Claude Debussy, revered Mozart, but turned his 
back on his compatriot, Berlioz, almost detesting him. Not in 
his melodic construction, however, did Debussy emulate Mozart, 
but in his orchestral economy, his coloration and modulatory 
effects, though throughout under entirely altered conditions, 
launching out boldly into an unexplored region radically different 
from the olden domain of art. Of Richard Strauss the same may 
be said, especially as regards his Ariadne. Showing, as a con- 
ductor, a predilection for Mozart, he elaborates suggestions from 
Mozart’s art-sphere, seeks to clarify his own instrumentation and 
to avoid redundance; in these particulars he sets a pattern, like 
Gustav Mahler before him in his Orchesterlieder, which ought 
properly to be named Kammerlieder (songs accompanied by 
small orchestra). And in all countries similar activities are astir, 
a significant token of united international effort. Thus classic 
art, even in its offshoots, forms a bond of union. Only, let us not 
overdo matters and demand that it shall serve as a canon for the 
composition of future ages. Every age has a right to its own 
mode of expression and its peculiar views of life. It is not the 
plodders on wellworn paths who lead creative activity aright, but 
the remoulders and innovators who, in organic connection with 
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forms of the past and growths of the present, strive after indivi- 
dual expression and, in so doing, succeed in freely and fully de- 
veloping the international affiliations of their art. 

Everywhere we find an interlocking, an emergence and 
subsidence, concentration and compromise of national and inter- 
national endeavor. The artistic message-bearers of international- 
ism are first of all the professional artists, the virtuosi. A Paganini 
or a Liszt was at home the world over, as are to-day a Casals, a 
Kreisler, a d’Albert, e tutti quanti. In the case of creative artists, 
who migrate from one country to another, thoroughgoing naturali- 
zation occurs quite exceptionally, and then with the lesser lights. 
Masters like Gluck, whose creative work was done for Paris in 
his later years, or like Cherubini, attained to universality. By 
contrast, the Bavarian Simon Mayr, and a number of others, 
became entirely Italianized. A few Italians have sought variously 
to exploit their commanding position, and this has led to all 
kinds of disagreements, sometimes of a most vexatious nature. 
Chauvinism, the opposite of internationalism, has had a baneful, 
bewildering, obstructive, unsettling effect on music. 


* * 
* 


Following the extension of national movements in the nine- 
teenth century, some nationalities have won distinction which 
till then had played either a subordinate réle in the history of mu- 
sic, or none at all, and least of all an independent one. They 
naturally had to make a beginning with the traditional musical 
forms hallowed by the usage of musically cultured nations. Ro- 
manticism, as we know, met these endeavors halfway. Among 
the nations newly entered into the musical arena, the instinct 
for emancipation was stronger or weaker according to circum- 
stances. And limitations in the utilization of national resources 
in folk-music soon became apparent. 

We have knowledge of a series of attempts of every sort to 
set nationalistic elements in the foreground, to exploit some 
peculiarity which, on its first appearance, has an attractive, a 
dazzling effect that wears off in time and finally repels by freakish 
abuse. These attempts might be called experiments; the piling 
up of stimulants is a symptom of waning and decadent culture. 
Eccentric extravagances are also manifested by the increasing 
partiality for program-music, of musical imagery that arrogates 
the place of poetry and would fain usurp its mission. Special 
scales are constructed in imitation of exotic and primitive musical 
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practices; the bows of internationalism are bended to the limit— 
are overstretched. The contrasts between nationalism and inter- 
nationalism grow sharper. Such is the modernism of our closing 
quarter-century. The norms of traditional tonal and rhythmical 
treatment are regarded as irksome fetters, and wrenched asunder. 
This procedure is not wholly novel. History records similar 
excesses toward the end of the sixteenth and beginning of the 
seventeenth centuries; history teaches that they were conducted 
into the proper channels, and that their useful elements were 
taken over and assimilated by succeeding times. The leading 
spirits of this transitional period were already in a position to con- 
trol the movement and to create glorious art-works of permanent 
value. Such will probably be the outcome of our own period. 
Our musical culture demonstrates a continuing vitality, and the 
new increment of nationality adds welcome ferments whose 
workings will evolve new art-works and new art-values. 

This movement was already inaugurated by isolated masters 
in the second half of the last century; of these, Modest Petrovitch 
Mussorgsky, a Russian, is, to my mind, the first in point of time. 
In fact, since the appearance of this original artist, who had some- 
thing really new to say, the Russians have been the chief exploiters 
of the new tendencies and cross-currents in art. They have the 
advantage of drawing from a previously untapped reservoir of 
folk-music of various kinds. And the predilection for the primitive 
forms of medizval part-music shown at first by the Russians and 
then by the French, corresponds, in the former, to a musical 
practice that still obtains in popular part-singing. It is probably 
true that Debussy and his school owe more to the Russians than 
the latter (as is repeatedly asserted) owe to the French. How- 
ever this may be, one thing is clear:—even le dernier cri of the 
latest modernist is a polyglot vociferation in which the Americans 
now join, they also drawing inspiration from primitive sources 
like the Indian songs already utilized by the Czech Dvofak. 
Among all these currents the one guided by the intensest power 
of concentration—a gift of the greatest talents or, rather, geniuses 
—will win enduring life. On the whole, despite politico-national 
antagonisms, modern music evinces a profound inner urgency 
toward solidarity in artistic endeavor. Thereby contradictions 
are reconciled and hidden connecting-links welded—even between 
Germans (Austrians) and Frenchmen. Are not impressionism and 
expressionism common to all?—and with them the obscurity in 
the conception of these ideas. We also note the tempered use 
of peculiar idioms and, further, a tendency toward naturalism 
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and realism, side by side with mysticism and symbolicism. As 
there is, in certain respects, a close relationship in literature be- 
tween Verlaine, Baudelaire, Maeterlinck, Oscar Wilde, Stephan 
George, Richard Dehmel, Hoffmannsthal (who is also the librettist 
of Richard Strauss) and Gabriele D’Annunzio, the same may be 
said of all—literally all—representative musicians of the various 
nations. A common bond holds them together, and all the more 
easily because music depends ab initio on impression and expres- 
sion, and cannot exist without them. As acounterpart to modern 
expressionism the art of music can bring forward the most im- 
portant evolutionary element in its entire development—ex- 
pression. During the last decade, to be sure, the art of music 
itself has been impelled to experiments foreign to its innermost 
nature. Of all these “isms” only the verism (verismo) of the 
Italians (at the beginning of the ‘nineties in the last century) is 
worthy of notice by reason of the utilization of “realistic” features 
in the opera. This verismo also infected other countries. 

On surveying the achievements of all nations that have 
actively participated in modernizing music, we perceive that in 
what they succeed in doing and in what they try to do they some- 
times diverge from each other (centrifugal tendency) and some- 
times seek a common goal (centripetal tendency). Nationalism 
sways in the balance with internationalism, the tendency to create 
a new, universal tone-speech. The bows are bended to the break- 
ing-point. We discern a confusion and conflict of styles; the art 
of music tosses on the waves and eddies of a rapid. This move- 
ment has gained momentum since about 1890, and now seems to 
be nearing a crisis like that of a fever, that shall cleanse the body 
of music in the same way as at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century (cf. ante). We are in a transition period, when matters 
are coming to a head—and a cleansing process is unavoidable. 
Parallel with the progressive drift there runs a classico-romantic 
current of traditional and growing fondness for “‘artless tunes.” 
The Old stands beside the New and Newest, competency beside 
inadequacy, as who should say “futurism,” to which the future 
assuredly will not belong. What a difference between the “‘music 
of the future” of Wagner (a mocking appellation of the “art- 
work of the future,” tossed into the whirlpool of partisan strife), 
and the contemporary uproar of this last-named “ism,” which 
really is not to be taken seriously. 

Certain stylistic peculiarities of the productive work that 
vacillates betwixt nationalism and internationalism, have already 
been mentioned, e.g., the tendency to make use of exotic and 
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primitive music—it might be called a pendant to our Japanism 
in the plastic arts. In this hunt after the exotic, new scales are 
pressed into service, just as Verdi had already appropriated 
special scales for his Pezzi sacri. The whole-tone scale (C-D-E-F#- 
G#-A# = Bb-B# = C) is employed by some composers and “‘schools” 
in constructing entire compositions or movements. The ancient 
pentatonic scale (five-tone scale within the octave) is revived. 
Experiments are tried with quarter-tones and third-tones, such 
as were utilized in unison oriental songs and during certain phases 
of unison ecclesiastical chant and ancient music, and are still 
met with in the first-named. And in this wise the “shackles” of 
traditional tonality are thrown off. Whereas, in the nineteenth 
century, the beginning and ending of single pieces or cyclic com- 
positions were kept in the same key, as a rule, and lyric composers 
only exceptionally let their pieces close in a key different from 
that in which they began, while the harmonic leading within a 
symmetrically finished movement could normally be referred to 
one fundamental key, the exception has now become the rule; 
the harmonic relations are continually growing more complicated, 
a complete dissolution of relationship has been reached—that is the 
so-called “‘atonality.”” However, the harmonic relationship seems 
to be wholly set aside and destroyed only by the most extravagant 
composers—or the veriest bunglers. Harmonies belonging to 
different keys are piled upon each other to form harmonic clumps, 
first of all for instrumental coloration, later trenching even on the 
vocal domain. Bitonality (the intertwining of two keys) is 
followed by tritonality. Part-leading divests itself of those rules 
which for centuries had not hindered, but rather promoted, the 
free development of polyphony. For example, parallel fifths have 
added their coloristic charm to modern music, so distorting the 
progression that one frequently is at a loss to distinguish the tyro 
from the skillful composer who is well aware of the irregularity 
he perpetrates. In such procedure also there is a relapse into 
primitivity, the earlier stages of polyphony, a revival of ancestral 
peculiarities of the old school of art, like the continuous progres- 
sions in parallel fourths and even the crudities of the dissonant 
progressions in the funeral litanies of the olden time and the 
practices of earliest ages, such as may still be found as rudimentary 
survivals in the music of untaught or backward populations.— 
All of which, according to my definition, can be classified under the 
caption “Heterophony.” 

Parallel fifths, too, were employed toward the close of the 
sixteenth century as a symbol of rusticity, and Mozart still tells 
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of parallel fifths in the songs of untrained Italians, like those 
to be heard to-day in peasant-songs. Melodies or passages, 
themes or motives, thoughts or shreds of thought, are heaped one 
above the other without regard to consonant or dissonant effect. 
Polyphony degenerates into polyody, in which any given part, 
unheedful of the rest, seeks to assert itself at their expense, just 
as was the case in the ancient motets. Instead of real counter- 
point there is a sham counterpoint, a superposition of melodic 
phrases or fragments. A new conception of the “dissonance”’ 
comes to the fore and leads to a complete nullification of its sig- 
nificance. Preparation and resolution are thrown to the winds. 
The former condiment has become daily bread. Does it satisfy 
hunger? Can the conditions of hearing, as established in the 
course of six centuries of refinement and cultivation, be abolished 
and made of no effect? Will this extension of resources prove to 
be a permanent gain? Will this international movement bring 
in its train a unification and reconciliation of national differences? 

In the rhythmical treatment there has been a change that 
has spread to all the national schools of art and tends to lead them 
all into one and the same channel, far remote from the fountain- 
heads of the folk-music of separate districts or regions. To begin 
with, 5-, 7-, 9-, 1l-part measures, and the like, are employed, 
equally under the influence of exotic and antique prototypes. A 
further result is a general loosening in the observance of the 
rhythmical beat, which might lead to a total disregard of measure- 
rhythm, as in the earlier periods of polyphony and in exotic 
unison singing, and also in the earliest ecclesiastical chants. In 
the broader rhythmic constructions, as well as in these lesser 
rhythmic forms, we observe a deterioration in the sense of strict 
rhythmic proportion, a passing over to free forms, a lapse into 
small formations. After indulging in programmatic instrumental 
music for some thirty years, with all the concomitants of com- 
positorial phantasy, the form-sense so conspicuously cultivated 
by classic musical art has been relaxed until certain composers of 
any or every nationality manifest a tendency to dispense al- 
together with fixed forms. Up to the present time no one has 
succeeded in inventing a new structural plan to take the place 
of the sonata-form—a plan according to which the musical train 
of thought might be logically developed. True, alterations in the 
sonata-form have been introduced; the development—the middle 
section of the classical sonata-movement—has been extended into 
the other sections (exposition and repetition), so that they re- 
semble each other, the clear line of musical logic is blurred, 
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and thus the whole becomes, so to say, amorphous, shapeless. 
The thematico-tonal contrast in the first section is jumbled into 
an harmonico-modulatory puzzle, its contours and construction 
wholly lost to sight. Nevertheless, the need for a firmer texture 
is still felt, the interest in program-music is far on the wane, the 
classic form has not been supplanted. The demand for formal 
construction is relatively strongest among the Romance peoples, 
the French and Italians, but is also manifested by the Anglo- 
Saxons and, to the best of my knowledge, by the Americans. 
Everywhere experiments are made with small forms. In the 
cyclical succession of the movements a lack of balance is often 
seen; whereas, in the classic and romantic instrumental cycle, 
each of the movements was treated with due regard to proportion, 
taking into consideration its fundamental character and its im- 
portance with regard to the composition as a whole, the symmetry 
is now not infrequently upset; for instance, three movements are 
treated and considered as a counterpoise to a single movement. 
There is a predilection for locating the centre of gravity in the 
finale. The movements are joined together, amalgamated, the 
distinctive characteristics of the several movements are inter- 
mingled, or ignored. In its most recent treatment the instru- 
mental cycle, which during its classical evolution grew up so 
close-knit and symmetrical, approaches the construction of its 
offshoots, the-suite or the divertimento (see above). Endless 
experimentation, nowhere showing the ability to realize a new 
type worthy of general acceptance. The interconnection of the 
movements through motives has been pushed still further, free 
invention seems to be forcing the discriminating elaboration of the 
material into the background; in isolated cases the artistic is 
looked upon as an end in itself. Bizarre conceits are paraded 
under the guise of melody, whose natural requirements are flouted 
by the multiplication of altered, augmented and diminished in- 
tervals, and of wider and ever wider leaps. In all countries there 
is manifested the common endeavor not to turn the primitive 
strength of their several types of folk-music to fitting use and profit. 

The opera, which in Wagner’s works already exhibited in 
many respects a merely external analogy to symmetrical vocal 
and instrumental forms, extended and transmuted—which em- 
ployed, that is to say, instead of forms, freer formations (sub- 
stitutes, as it were, for what it had lost) that were already pre- 
determined by the poet-composer in the “lay-out” of his text, 
and given to the world after mature deliberation and commen- 
surate combination of words, music and action;—the opera, I 
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repeat, has since then been divested, in part, at the hands of a 
certain group of composers, of the ability to originate and carry 
out symmetrically organic musico-dramatic complexes, because 
said composers have adopted and almost bodily appropriated the 
style of the spoken or recited drama. Some composers seek to 
counterbalance and compensate for this by giving their picture 
a symphonic ground, which not infrequently degenerates into a 
smothering of the vocal color—the chief and fundamental factor 
in the music-drama, or opera—by the instrumental. Vocality, 
the songful treatment of the voices, consideration of the singers, 
who are (or ought to be) the protagonists of the opera, is often 
quite lost sight of; refractory intervals are favored, even welcomed 
as agencies of expression. ill in all, the conception of the Beauti- 
ful is no longer recognized by the “‘progressives.”’ It is, in reality, 
a relative conception, an indeterminate feeling, an idea that 
changes with the course of events. And nevertheless there is a 
group of creative artists who long for it and feel the need of it; 
hence the continued and unswerving cultivation of classical music 
wherever musical culture is found, together with the revival of 
archaisms—the utilization of turns and phrases from earlier 
stylistic periods. The “modernist” is fonder of iridescence, the 
play of colors, is peculiarly successful in the grotesque style, and 
tolerates the Ugly as on an equal footing and equally permissible, 
perhaps without being sensible of its ugliness. We may imagine 
the various nations to be possessed of a step-ladder on which the 
artists move up and down in their endeavor either to outdo each 
other in the exploitation of certain qualities or peculiarites of 
style, or to moderate their use. In such competition, too, we 
recognize an international rivalry and an international inter- 
weaving and coéperation. Common to all, besides, is the abrupt 
alternation in the moods for which expression is sought; in certain 
works the contrast is peculiarly brutal, as between the deepest 
depression followed instantly by extravagant gayety. It may 
be a sequela of the World War. 

The above-noted peculiarities of style are displayed in varying 
degree and manner by various nations and different artists, on 
the higher or lower steps of our ladder, so to speak. Comparative 
moderation is elbowed by extravagance, incontinence. Composers 
who have remained in touch with folk-music draw fresh strength 
from the soil, and their fruit is more savory and nourishing, what- 
ever nation they belong to and from whatever source they derive 
inspiration; the advantage lying, however, with those who ex- 
plore little known or virgin territories. 
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However complicated these relations may seem, there is 
every reason to hope for clarification through their own action 
and reaction. The historian is confronted by a multitude of 
open questions; he will and must use caution, and not pose as a 
prophet, however his historical researches may appear to fit him 
for the réle. Such composers of the several nations as adopt a 
mid-course are helping to solve the problem, whose solution, as 
aforesaid, will be announced by some genius or geniuses whose 
nationality is still to be determined. In music we find a favorable 
sign for the reconciliation of the divergent endeavors manifested 
amid our social, political, regional and national-economical con- 
fusion, in the recent association of the composers of almost all 
civilized nations for the purpose of making music together, and 
another sign in the homage paid by all to the genius of Mozart. 
And this last not merely in outward seeming, but likewise by a 
cutting-down and limitation of the overgrown orchestral appa- 
ratus, and by an eager cultivation of chamber-music—this, to be 
sure (and naturally), with partially new resources. 


* * 
* 


Summing up the results of our brief investigation, we arrive 
at the following conclusions: 

(1) Artistic activities vibrate between nationalism and inter- 
nationalism. The one is as necessary as the other is indispensable. 

(2) There is in progress a reconciliation of these opposing 
factors which is favorable, salutary and inevitable in and for the 
evolution of musical art. 

(3) This reconciliation is not to be effected by external com- 
promise, but through organic combinations and solutions of 
elementary scope. 

(4) The mission of each and every nation participating in 
musical advancement is to be fulfilled within the bounds of the 
alternate ebb and flow of the several Schools as they take up and 
elaborate their own specialties, each taking rank according to 
its vocation, i.e., its qualification. 

(5) Whereas the potentialities of internationalism would 
seem to be unlimited as regards duration, the rank of any given 
nation is limited in time. 

(6) Neither hatred nor love, neither advantage nor sympathy, 
determines national rank, but an indwelling love and longing for art. 

(7) A comparison of these phenomena in the development of 
music with political and general conditions of culture, might aid 
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in clarifying our conclusions. History teaches us that the whole- 
some evolution of musical art is altogether dependent upon a 
rightly proportioned blending of nationalism and internationalism. 

This will probably hold good in the future, as well. Promi- 
nence is not won by a one-sided or intolerant insistence, but by 
mutual understanding, conformity and concession that shall 
favor the attainment, by each nation, of the rank proper to its 
powers and its disposition. Only the slighter, weaker talents are 
intolerant. The aberrations of whole peoples who lose sight of 
this fact lead to the direst, most disastrous results, from which 
these peoples themselves suffer most. The world is large enough 
for the expansion of all appropriate powers, both in music and in 
life in general, that aid the advance of civilization. To this end, 
fitness and self-knowledge are the most important conditions. 
Seriousness of purpose is as indispensable in art as in other branches 
of activity. 

Alongside of music, commerce will do most to effect the 
necessary conciliation. The other arts, too, will not lag behind 
for long. In science a similar striving is observable. Let us hope 
that music may remain fully conscious of her mission—to reconcile 
and harmonize the souls of all nations! 


(Translated by Theodore Baker) 











VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
By CARL ENGEL 


Veil américain—Balzac gave it currency —to denote an eye 

of greatly more than normal sharpness. The meaning of 
the phrase derived, of course, from the tales of Fenimore Cooper, 
then just beginning to reach France. The protagonist in these 
tales is a ““melodious synopsis of man and nature in the West” 
(Carlyle’s label for Natty Leatherstocking), blessed with the keen 
sight of the woodman or hunter. It is the kind of eagle eye that 
perceives objects when they are either too distant or too faint and 
minute to be discerned by ordinary beings. No well behaved 
detective story of our own day stands complete without it. Nor 
is the usefulness of the attribute limited to the pursued and the 
pursuer. Here is an instance, right at hand, where the possessor 
of said American optic could render valuable service in discovering 
for me the fine dividing mark that must run somewhere between 
the two components of my rubric. I vaguely suspect that views 
and reviews can be presented and apportioned with greater nicety 
than is the usual order in these pages. But where, precisely, 
should one draw the line? What is the proper balance? 

The difficulty arises from the delicate position assigned to 
this department. Is it A, is it O?—is it perhaps a diphthong? 
Should it come as the tail-end of the staid procession that has 
gone before, or be but the herald of “‘the lively file that follows?” 
And if it is to have a share in both, how can it turn out anything 
but mongrel? ‘Truth to tell, I rather resent being thought of as 
a mere rebound and backfire of the Big Guns that precede me. 
My sympathies are entirely with the musketoons of the rear. 


The why is plain. 


| \RENCH slang of a hundred years ago coined the expression 


* * 
* 


During a not inconsiderable period of my literary career it 
was one of my offices to write the descriptive notes that ac- 
companied the announcement of each new print as it issued from 
the press of a certain music publisher. In other words, I began 
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at the very top of modern psychological literature: as a writer of 
“blurbs.” I went at it in earnest and, as my employers seemed 
to think, quite successfully for a tiro. I soon wore out a copy of 
Roget’s Thesaurus, in which the pages containing the synonyms 
of “pleasurableness,” “beauty,” “cheerfulness,” ‘“‘ornament,” 
“goodness” and “‘perfection”’ were the first ones to be reduced to 
tatters. 

Into how many compositions—from lullabies to symphonies, 
from easy teaching pieces to master courses—have I not dutifully 
probed, only to find with astonishing regularity that “‘the middle 
section”’ offered “‘a refreshing contrast” and was “‘a movement of 
peculiar color,” which led into a “splendid recapitulation” of 
some “forceful theme,” inevitably “working up to a brilliant 
climax.” Ten to one, the whole thing either “followed securely 
the best classical models,”’ or it “happily eschewed conventional- 
ism.” What a wealth of “pedagogic merits” did I not point out 
to a profession ever eager for advance and improvement. How 
many times have I not strained my eloquence over some com- 
poser’s “ready flow of ingratiating melody,” or, in the absence 
of it, commented shrewdly on his “‘clarity of utterance,” unless his 
“formidable complexity” invited a disentanglement rich in meta- 
phor. The moments of greatest joy were those in which I could 
unreservedly admit “‘the irresistible charm” of a tune with a 
double-chin, or brush aside all doubt as to this or that composer’s 
“impeccable workmanship.” 

Those years were filled with the praises of a lifetime. Was 
Iinsincere? Not at all. Every publisher is a gambler; and there 
is hardly a single one who is willing to put his money on a certified 
loser. At the moment of publication every piece of music is a 
potential winner in the eyes of composer and publisher. The 
writer of “blurbs” merely voices that confidence and seeks for 
it reasons that can be described in terms of contagious enthusiasm. 
It is his business to see that he catch someone somewhere. And 
their birthrate is said to be one every minute. 

This otherwise highly instructive experience has had two 
very unfortunate results. For one thing, the effect on my style of 
writing has been deplorable. It has taken a great effort to over- 
come the “blurbose” manner, and, I am sorry to say, the effort 
has not been crowned with uniform success. Habits early born 
die hard, especially if they are bad habits. The other thing that 
has been troubling me, is the natural revulsion after a surfeit of 
sweets. Turned critic, I soured. Anything, demanding critical 
appraisement, that caused me the slightest malaise, was responsible 
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for a heartburn and an acidulous tang in my reviews. One is so 
apt to drift into the hypochondriac school of criticism. 

Now, to the reviewer nothing is more important than are his 
own views. He is liable to exaggerate their importance. The 
passionate critic is forever analyzing himself in the person or 
work of others. That is, and always will be, the only excuse for 
post festum (and post mortem) criticism of any kind. It is the 
only explanation that critical writing should attract as many 
readers as it does—readers who have no direct concern with the 
subject under discussion. They like to watch the critic’s “‘per- 
formance.” Criticism that really criticizes, that corrects and in- 
structs, is rare. Moreover, it is unpopular. It belongs to the 
most tedious and unprofitable forms of literature. In music (as 
in other arts and sciences) it is that grand and fearful thing which 
in Germany is known as a “fachminnische Beurteilung”—and 
too often degenerates into long and ungentlemanly polemics. 
The musical journals of the European continent fairly bristle 
with it. 

If the reviewer permit himself the luxury of a positive opinion, 
he is bound to be in disagreement with many another person. 
As Dr. Burney said one hundred and fifty years ago: “I can 
readily forgive the man who admires a different music from that 
which pleases me, provided he ‘does not extend his hatred or 
contempt of my favorite music to myself.” The poor reviewer 
inspires that hatred or contempt as does the lightning rod attract 
the bolt from heaven. 

For the reviewer’s peace of mind—and is there anything 
more precious and desirable under the sun than philosophical 
tranquillity?—it is essential that he abstain from reviewing. 
That is the ideal condition. It is seldom attainable. 

Some critics like to believe that, besides contributing to the 
treasures of prose, they direct public opinion in matters of art, 
and, forestalling Time, assign to the artist his “‘place in history.” 
That belief, and the manner in which they pronounce it, clothe 
them with the cold light of dogmatical superiority. Transcendent, 
they are haloed, hallowed; transparent, they are hollow. 

William Hardman—epistoler, diarist, friend of George Mere- 
dith—in a moment of righteous indignation said : ““The more I 
know of the way in which reviews are written, the less I care for 
them. They are all bosh!’’ In the main, of course, they all are. 
Nevertheless, the lowly reviewer can be useful after a fashion— 
and contented withal—if he realizes that he has done his duty in 
discussing “‘pictures, taste, Shakespeare, and the musical glasses,” 
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with no more than the fervor and penetration exhibited by the 
average “blurbist,” and with no higher aim. The reviewer's 
helpfulness lies in his supplementing and reénforcing the writer of 
“blurbs.” The reviewer must capture the reader who escaped 
the publicity man’s alluring ‘“‘ad’’—nor is the bait less effective 
if it take the form of vigorous and provocative disapproval. 
Both, critic and reviewer, lay themselves open to just reproof, 
however, if they can do no better than twit and sneer. 


* * 
* 


A young English musician who was privileged, last year, to 
earn his living in the States, and did not disdain to return this 
year for the same purpose, saw fit last summer, upon reaching 
home for a vacation, to rush into print with the usual “‘impres- 
sions” gleaned during his brief sojourn among us. He conceded 
that “‘there are one or two things in which America is ahead”’ of 
Great Britain, but hastened to add that “music is not one of 
these.”’ He assured his countrymen that “where musical activity 
on the part of the people themselves is concerned, America will 
still be a nonentity in twenty-five years’ time!” 

Indeed, Sir Oracle, what makes you see so dark? Have you 
so little confidence in your own missionary work among our 
“people themselves’? Have you found us so unappreciative, so 
hard to teach? 

Faults we have, undoubtedly, and many. One of them is 
that we are over-tolerant of statements of this sort, statements 
which are so obviously untrue as to be stupid. And being stupid, 
they seem at first to deserve no more than a shrug and a smile and 
a prompt dismissal. But there is something to be said for, or 
against, the “‘pernicious thought.” It is well to strangle it he- 
fore it spreads. Some of us who have most seriously at heart the 
musical activities of our people, may not be granted more than 
another quarter of a century, if that much. We must be par- 
doned, therefore, if we are anxious to hasten the arrival of the 
moment when we can feel satisfied that we have caught up, mu- 
sically, with our brothers across the sea. America has been try- 
ing to do this for about two hundred years. Has there been no 
progress? The question is futile. To answer it, just look back, 
over a year, at those pages in THE Musica QuARTERLY to which 
this rubric forms but the preface. The interest of the magazine 
is not exhausted by the time you reach the editor’s street and 
number. A highly instructive section only begins there. The 
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announcements of various American publishers in THE Musica 
QUARTERLY, more accurately perhaps than anything else of a 
similar character, will show the historian of the future what were 
the high water marks in the gradual rise of America’s musical 
tide. They are not advertisements of ephemeral value, like those 
of the post-season bargains. They are a mirror which catches, 
and holds, the reflection of our musical tendencies—and, let it be 
said, the best and truest part of them. To prove the point, with 
a short retrospect, I call upon my colleagues, the publicity man 
and the writer of blurbs. 





* * 


The American edition of Alexander Wheelock Thayer's “‘Life 
of Ludwig van Beethoven”’ is in its second printing! Two print- 
ings in four years. Who would have been bold enough to predict 
it, when the three volumes, in Henry Edward Krehbiel’s revision, 
at last came out in 1921. That was 55 years after the American 
Thayer had to be content with seeing the fruit of his long research 
published in a German translation. How many printings were 
there of the 1866 edition? The second German edition did not 
appear until 1901! Many obstacles had to be overcome before 
the Beethoven Association of New York could see to the publica- 
tion, “in the author’s own language and country,” of what is 
still the greatest biography of the greatest composer. 

Messrs. C. C. Birchard & Co. have been known for many 
years as publishers in a special field, that of school music. Their 
advent to THE QuARTERLY is of recent date. It probably has its 
reason in the broadening of their activities. Among their im- 
portant novelties are a lyrical fairy tale, ““The Princess Ulalia” 
(soli, mixed chorus and orchestra), by G. Francesco Malipiero, 
and orchestral scores by Henry Hadley and Arthur Shepherd. 
But over these new departures, no one who is familiar with their 
“Laurel Song Books” will forget the great and double service 
they rendered, long years ago, in being among the first to intro- 
duce American compositions to American youths—when there was 
still a little doubt about the existence of such a person as an Ameri- 
can composer. These compositions had distinction and individu- 
ality; they brought new life into a type of music that had grown 
stale by constant, unrelieved repetition. The firm has always 
been fortunate in the choice of its editors: men like the veteran 
William L. Tomlins, like Peter Dykema, Osbourne McConnathy, 
Nat Page, Will Earhart, Karl Gehrkens, and numerous others 
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of the same excellence. It is gratifying that one name in particu- 
lar continues to be associated with the publications of this house: 
that of Harvey Worthington Loomis, than whom America pro- 
duced no more sensitive, no more delicate and accomplished 
musician. A song by Mr. Loomis found its way, not long ago, 
into a book issued at Shanghai with Chinese words for Chinese 
school-children. Poor children! to be taught our western threads 
of melodies instead of your gorgeous oriental web of sound. But 
in Loomis you will recognize your friend—a man who knows both. 
the soul of the child and the soul of the East. 

The Boston Music Co. offers in its edition of ““Modern Clas- 
sics’’ low-priced volumes of works by Albeniz, Debussy, Rach- 
maninoff, Palmgren and other exponents of various “national 
schools.”” To the pupil these volumes open a new world, without 
demanding too wide an opening of the pocketbook. The edition 
is especially rich in teaching material for the piano; Ludwig 
Schytte and Tobias Matthay have few peers in that domain. 

The Composers’ Music Corporation has rapidly come to the 
fore as one of the most enterprising houses, publishing music of 
artistic quality and advanced tendency—without neglecting to 
fill the milk-pail of the business with the cream of instructive 
compositions. The range is wide: from O. G. Sonneck’s “Studies 
in Song,” short, pregnant, arresting, and Arthur Bliss’s colorful 
“Ballads of the Four Seasons,” to “Tuneful Technic” by Lucia 
Smith, with a preface by Vernon Spencer. Then there are foreign 
composers, or those that have become “naturalized”: E. R. 
Blanchet and his piano suite ““Turquie’’—each number “a glowing 
tone-canvas as far removed from the cheaper inflections of musical 
orientalism as may be imagined’’—and Carlos Salzedo, the in- 
comparable, with his “Five Preludes for the harp alone,”’ pieces 
which one must have heard him play, to conceive what ravishing 
sounds of startling newness can be coaxed from a venerable 
instrument. 

The house of Ditson & Co. follows a fixed tradition, but does 
so with dignity and thoroughness. The “appreciation”’ of music 
being a topic much in the mind of musical educators nowadays, 
the “Study Course in Music Understanding, adopted by the 
National Federation of Music Clubs,” is a timely and well- 
planned publication. The first book, “The Fundamentals of 
Music,”’ was entrusted to Prof. Karl W. Gehrkens. He produced 
*‘an authoritative, concise and readable presentation” of a vast 
subject. The second volume in the series is entitled ““From Song 
to Symphony”; it comes from the able pen of Prof. Daniel 
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Gregory Mason. These beginnings augur well for the rest of the 
course. 

Carl Fischer, Inc., crowd an unusually large number of daz- 
zling names into the roster of their latest publications. Leopold 
Godowsky, the indefatigable transcriber of Bach and other 
masters; Alexander Siloti, editor of Liszt, Chopin and Tschai- 
kowsky; Bronislaw Huberman, arranger of a Chopin waltz for 
violin and piano; Ossip Gabrilowitch with original songs; and last, 
but far from least, Ernest Bloch with pieces for string quartet, ten 
short sketches for the piano called “Enfantines,” three pictures of 
Chassidic Life for violin and piano, and, for the same instruments, 
a ““Mélodie” which, by way of comparison, is Mr. Bloch’s “Salut 
d’amour.”” The English edition of Carl Flesch’s monumental 
work on violin technic must not be overlooked. Violin music has 
always been a strong feature in the catalogue of Carl Fischer. 
The compositions of Fritz Kreisler and of Leopold Auer are played, 
or played at, wherever fiddlers dwell. 

J. Fischer & Bro. have lately demonstrated that the publica- 
tion of an orchestral score by an American composer need not 
be the charitable undertaking for which it has passed too long. 
Mr. Deems Taylor’s charming suite “Thru the Looking-Glass” 
has been played by every symphony orchestra the country over. 
It has been justly applauded wherever it was heard. Which 
merely proves that when our composers “‘deliver the goods,” the 
public is quick in seizing upon them. A work of exceptional, if 
limited, interest is the book of liturgical chants in the Italian- 
Greek-Albanian Church, edited and harmonized by the Rev. 
Carlo Rossini. The Rev. Prof. Stassi, rector of the Greek Sem- 
inary in Palermo, and the Archpriest Rev. Antonio-Maria 
Figlia, also of Palermo, have collaborated in the transcription of 
these traditional chants. The combined labors of these experts 
have produced a remarkable collection. 

The H. W. Gray Co. is doing much for the dissemination of 
musical knowledge through excellent little volumes by compe- 
tent writers. First and foremost, Mr. Daniel Gregory Mason’s 
books make ““The Appreciation of Music Series” what it is. His 
lucid style, his sympathetic treatment, his “love of the thing” 
itself, impart to all of his writings a quality which holds the reader’s 
attention and exerts a subtle influence that is most wholesome. 
It was not surprising to find that when the National Music Week 
Committee of New York, last May, issued its ‘“T'wo-foot shelf 
on musical subjects,”’ the list of sixteen books, which had received 
the largest number of votes, contained five books by Mr. Mason. 
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Messrs. Gray & Co. are building up a catalogue to which the 
organist, choirmaster, and church soloist can turn for anything 
and everything that they may want, confident that their needs 
will be supplied with the best. 

Mr. Theodore Presser, dean of American music publishers, 
has a following quite his own, which it would be temerity to 
estimate. He has won the support of this following through his 
close adherence to “practical ideals.” The word that Mr. Pres- 
ser’s “blurbist”’ brings in again and again, is the word “useful.” 
It sounds the keynote of the Presser publications. A book is 
described as “attractive to teachers,” another is warranted “‘to 
please the teachers,”’ still another is “especially designed for 
students who do not care to enter into a course of study on a 
professional basis.” A volume of “Songs for girls’ may safely 
be recommended because of the fact that “‘the texts contain no 
reference to romance or religion.”” Mr. Presser, it is evident, 
knows our present age better than do the Hon. Paul Whiteman and 
the Rev. Billy Sunday. In medio tutissimus ibis. That is the 
secret of Mr. Presser’s enormous and well-earned success. Also, 
it is a reality which one should face with a certain relief. So long 
as the Theodore Presser Co. exists, our civilization is not in 
immediate danger of succumbing to jazz or any other maleficent 
force. Mr. Presser deserves respect and gratitude for what he 
has accomplished. 

Last in the alphabetical order come G. Schirmer, Inc.—and 
with them comes a slight perplexity: their “blurbist”’ forsakes us. 
They are not ordinarily so reticent! But here, anyway, tact has 
prompted them to give no more than names, titles and prices- 
the indispensable. Perhaps anything more would have been 
less. Nor shall any more be given here than a bare enumeration: 
Charles Martin Loeffler’s “Poem” for Symphony Orchestra; 
Ernest Bloch’s symphony “Israel” for Orchestra and solo voices; 
by the same composer “‘Five Sketches in Sepia” for piano, and 
the “Quintet” for piano and strings; Harold Bauer’s transcriptions 
and editions for piano, among them the ““Tunes from the eighteenth 
century,” which are really in the nature of original compositions 
rather than mere arrangements; songs by the Englishman, Felix 
White; Bach’s “Well-tempered clavichord”’ edited by the Ameri- 
can Edwin Hughes; two new volumes in the Widor-Schweitzer 
edition of Bach’s organ works; Mr. Hughes’s authorized revision 
of Edward MacDowell’s “Sonata Eroica’’; a Sonata for violin and 
piano by Gustav Strube, and another one by Enrique Soro: 
“Alglala,” a grand opera, the libretto by Cecil Fanning, the music 
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by Francesco B. de Leone; piano pieces by Leo Ornstein and by 
Balfour Gardiner; a “Progressive Method of String Quartet Play- 
ing’ by Alfred Pochon, member of the Flonzaley Quartet; four 
songs by Albert Spalding to words by Robert ‘Herrick; Frank 
Patterson’s “Practical Instrumentation for School, Popular, 
and Symphony Orchestra.” There is an end to everything, even 
to a list of “chief novelties” distributed over four pages of display 
advertising, five by eight inches. 


* * 
* 


If “the musical activity of the American people themselves” 
is developing slowly, it certainly would not seem to be the fault of 
the American music publishers. To do these gentlemen justice, or 
anything approaching it, a conscientious reviewer would have to 
work, not for a quarterly, but for a daily paper with morning, 
noon and evening editions. And when the reviewer—with an eye 
on his comfort and equanimity—is a notorious shirker, there is all 
the more ground why the readers of a certain magazine should 
pay closer attention to its advertisements. 

To quote from the Book of Famous Slogans: “GET THE 
HABIT” and “DO IT NOW!” 
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